Canoeing and Camping on the Northern Border 
Christian Laymen in Chicago Celebrating the Constancy of Chinese Christians 
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We have recently given care‘ul consideration to the 


Individual Communion Service 


Every material has been considered and with the help of several 
manufacturers, and as the result of much study and experiment 
minor difficulties and inconveniences have been done away with, 
and many little detai's perfected, so that we are now able to 
furnish something which is entirely satisfactory and at a very 











moderate price. 
The trays are made of aluminum, equal in appearance to 


silver, and better in many respects, being easily kept clean, not 
easily tarnished, no plating to wear off, and very light to handle. 

The glasses are extra quality, made to order, are easy to 
keep clean and not easily broken. The base of the glass is 
concave, to prevent sediment from collecting. 





This cut shows three trays, each with 49 goli-band glasses, base, 
and cover. Costing, with glasses, $22.55. 


The trays contain 30, 35 or 40 glasses each. 
One to four trays can be placed upon one base. 
Over the top tray only is a cover needed, as each 


tray becomes a cover for the one beneath. It will 
be seen that the base and cover are not absolutely 
necessary, but will be found to add very much to 
the appearance. 


All the glasses in one tray can be filled in 
little OER than a minute with the patent filler, Tray for 40 glasses, showing how glasses are held in position. 





Diameter, 11} inches. 
Weight when filled, 48 ounces. Price of tray, with gold-band glasses, $6.15. 


which does not appear on the communion table, 
__as the glasses should all be filled before the 
service. 

The holders are to go on the pews to 
receive the empty glasses. Of the aluminum 
holder (see descriptive catalogue) the socket 
only remains on the pews during the month 
and can be used for the church calender or 





collection envelope. 

The Individual Communion Service is a 
also supplied in guadruple stlver-plate or in pone ‘ins @omeaaias it asia 
solid silver. In addition to the small silver filled in a few minutes. Price, $2.85. 
cup we can supply a glass, the base of which is delicately cut. The combination of this cut glass and 
the solid silver, or silver-plated, tray is very pleasing. Send for price list—with fuller description. 











tual size). 


€ 


Gold-band Glass ‘ac 


The Congregational Bookstores 2% 


POSITIVELY THE LAST WEEK 


So much interest has been manifested in our Annual Coin Card offer, which goes into effect July 20, that we have 
concluded to extend the offer previously advertised in this space, until July 13—that is, for one week more only. The 
offer is as follows: For 20 weeks we send The Congregationalist and Christian World to a new name for only 25 cents 
This trial term includes Four Christian World Numbers. The monthly number is the latest, and 

It is the regular weekly issue of The Congregationalist 





in coin or stamps. _ ter ( ei ‘ 
many are saying ‘‘the Best,” thing in American Religious Journalism. 


complete in all departments plus special notable features. 
If the blank below, properly filled, is received, accompanied by 25 cents, it will entitle the sender to the same 


privilege. But this particular proposition will positively expire July 13. 





Publishers of The Congregationalist: 
I inclose herewith 25 cents for 20 weeks’ trial subscription, beginning 


July 20. Send to 





Name 








Totwn State 





Indorsed by 
Nore. Names sent must be of persons who have not had the regular reading of this paper during the last two years 





Address, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Benevolent Societies 


AN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Congre 
inns! Homes. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

5 NN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
pee alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; Geo. Gould, 
Treasurer; B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
601 Co tional House, Boston. A Congregational 
society devoted to the material, social, moral and reli- 
gious welfare of seamen. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s end Society. Contribu- 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House. Annual member- 
ship $1.00; life membership $20.00. Mrs. Henry C. 
Delano, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
o1zTY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to5. An- 
nual membersh’ 1m f-00: life membership, .00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. H. 
Wiggin, ‘Treasurer ; Charies E. Swett, Publishing and 
Pure Ry ey Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churehes desiring pastors or 
pulpit opens in Massachusetts and in other States. 
oom 61 ngregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic and educational, at the South and in 
ais Congregational Houses Chicago ofise, 488 4a Sue 

0) Ouse ; cago office, Salle 
Street. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hub , Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUi LDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Lig eo Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, United 
Charities Buil , New York; Rev. George A Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congre; 


WILEINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Senereponal 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 

h it and — Cor tional 
hurches and Sunday Schools in ton and its suburbs, 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
woed, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. ‘Palmer, Congregational House. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
their families. Acting Secre , Rey. Edward Hawes, 

‘Treasurer, ‘bes, Hart- 














y c red un 
the laws of the State of Conn ut) (here insert the 
uest), to be used for the purpose of Mi rial 
Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the National 
= of the Congregational Churches of the United 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PuB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to newand needy espa aterm A or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t is department 
are wholly defrayed oY appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., 1s Field Secretary and 
Rey. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
— hes The Congregationalist and Christian World 
he Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 
sami books for Sunday schools and home reading, 

ecords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for ‘books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to E. Herrick Brown, the Chicago Agent. 


SACRED SONGS No. 1. 
Over 830,000 Copies Soild. 


208 pages, for Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings, etc. 
Board covers, $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cts. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 

For Sale by CONG. S. S. & PUB. SOCIETY, Boston and Chicago. 


A Book Mothers Will Like 


THE SUNDAY BOOK 


OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN 
Suggested by Elizabeth B. Boies 


Ornamental binding 25 Cents net 


What shall the children be allowed to do on Sun- 
days? If they have their usual sports and games, 
they are being taught a disregard of the day which 
may shape their conduct all through life. If com- 
Pelled to sit in idleness, we know the well-worn 
proverb. 

This little book gives them something innocent, 
rational and instructive to do; cultivates the mem- 
ory and awakens thought on suitable themes; and 
Will prove in many cases a godsend to parents and 
children both. Send for a copy and see. 


seston The Pilgrim Press cxicaco 
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An American Novel 
Generously Received in England 


THE CRISIS 


By Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Nothing was more natural than that the American public and 
the American reviews should speak well of, even praise to the point 
of extravagance, Mr. Churchill’s new novel, “THE CRISIS.” 
That was to be expected. The story is most interesting, the love 
tale fascinating, and as a picture of the Civil War and its heroes 
the book has never been equaled, even approached. But with the 
cooler criticism of the English papers comes, we are glad to say, 
the best praise of the work. 


The ‘“‘ London Academy” says in regard to ‘‘The Crisis” that Mr. 
Winston Churchill has not gone back. He will not be among those 
authors who achieved fame in a month only to lose it again in a few years. 

He will always be a dignified and impressive figure in American 
letters, and his books will always have an immense sale. 

The “ London Spectator” again praises the book highly and says: ‘“‘ We 
do not grudge Mr. Churchill his popularity but rather welcome it as an 
excellent sign of the times. For he has given us an exceedingly spirited, 
interesting and right-minded romance of the Civil War, in which, while gen- 
erously appreciative of the chivalry, the heroism and the charm of the 
Southerners, always from the dramatic and literary point of view far more 
picturesque and engaging subjects than the Yankees, he nevers falters a 
moment in his enthusiasm for the North. The true hero is Lincoln, and we 
have to thank Mr. Churchill for a very honest portrait of that great man, and 
a most graphic account of the manner in which he conquered the admiration 
of the fastidious.” 


In addition to these words of praise from our English friends, 
we cannot refrain from quoting from a review from nearer home, 
which has just reached us: : 


Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie in the ‘‘ Outlook” says of it: ‘‘The most impor- 
tant of all is Mr. Winston Churchill’s ‘The Crisis,’ which must rank among 
the foremost books of the year. No more realistic and sympathetic study of 
Mr. Lincoln has been made than that which is presented in this book, and the 
figure grows upon the reader as he passes from chapter to chapter. The in- 
terest in Mr. Lincoln’s rare personality steadily deepens as one perceives 
underneath his homeliness the elements of power and the nobility in his 
character. No finer interpretation of Mr. Lincoln’s spirit has ever been 
made than that which Mr. Churchill makes in the few words he puts into 
Lincoln’s mouth in his interview with Virginia Carvel. It has elements of 
originality and power and is above all profoundly interesting. It possesses 
the great quality of interpreting American life from an intelligent American 
point of view. A process very much rarer than most people think.” 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s New Novel 


THE CRISIS 


Published one month ago. 
Now in its 200th Thousand. 


The book has eight charming Illustrations 
By HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 





In size and style it is uniform with“ Richard Carvel,” 
being a 12mo, cloth, gilt top. Price $1.50. 


The Macmillan Company 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Educational 


the PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

‘we. 0. PRATT Manager. 





THEOLOGICAL 





Educational 
- MASSACHUSETTS _ 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 

} For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for outdoor 
sports. Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
Year opens a. 25th, 1901. 
HA R TF R D Thorough training for College 
Graduates. Ample equipment. 


Special courses in Missions and * 
Sunday School Work. Apply to | N A R Y 
Prof. M. W. sontes, Serthees. Conn. 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Term opens Sept. 26. For catalogue or information, 
address PrRoF. G. B. STEVENS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary, 


Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18,1901. Full faculty. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
branches of theological study. Elective system. Large 
library. Buildings recently renovated ; heated by steam 
throughout. 

For catalogues and information address 

President of the Faculty. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological 
Seminary 


—— its 44th veer Sept. 25th. Full courses leading to 
ioma and B. D. degree. Seminary Settlement for 
ae tleal aly Rev. N. Ransom, from South Africa, 
resident missionary lecturer. Financial aid ace ing & to 
scholarship standing. Fellowship, the income of $10,000. 

two years, for each class. For further information ad- 
dress Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 520 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 


HARVARD SUMMER 
School of Theology. 


Third Session, July 2 to 19, 1901. 
——SUBJECT: — 


The Minister's Relation to Social Questions 
Lectures by 
THEOLOGIANS, Economists, PracticaL Experts. 
Fee, $15.00. 


For cire “, inky Fa to Rev. R. S. Morison, ay. of 
y Facuity, Cambridge, Mass 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, LAKE OSSIPEE. 


SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS 
A seven weeks’ camp on Lake Ossipee, N. H., will be 
conducted by Mr. Benner of the Wellesiey School for 
Boys. Inquiries may be addressed t 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE snakes Wellesley, Mass. 











___ MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, CONCORD. 
CONCORD SCHOOL, 
CONCORD, MASS. 


Prepares boys for college and scientific school. 


For catalogue address THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, 
Head Master. 








MASSAOCHUSETIS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY °°" *snioven sr 


Andover, Massa. 

The 73d year opens September 19. Three Seminary 
Courses and a College Fitting Course. Annual expenses 
#400. Address Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. For 
catalogue, W. F. Draper. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 





SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Auburndale, Mass. 
Of the Lasell Catalogue one critic 
3 “dt presents more right 


in particular, than any such book TB 

I have ever examined. Of your 

marvelous saccess in reducing those 
ideas to practice. you alread 
know my opinion.” Student h 

at Lasellis happy, healthy, earnest 

parents agree it is in all ways 

fitable for their daughters. } 

er year; no necessary extras. 


Write for ca’ 
Cc. C. BRAG Principal, 
Auburndale. Mass. 





THE WABAN SCHOOL! %7?:” 


J. H. PILLSBURY and ANNA M. GoopNnow, Principals 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN HALL for Boys WINDSOR HALL for Girls 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


The Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Worcester, Mass. Courses of Study in Mechanical, 
Civil and “Slectrical Engineering and Chemistry. 200: 
page catalogue, showing appointments secured by grad- 
uates, mailed a Expenses low. 34th year. 
K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


The Wellesley School bors 


Prepares for College. Much attention is given to de- 
velopment of —— Special inducements offered 
to young boys. Apply to 

EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Wellesley, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL'S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 

Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. aege preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motheriess girls. Desc riptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
BOSTON EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE 


Boston Station R. 

This school reorganized is in the care of efficient 
instructors and prepares young peopie for all Chris- 
tian work. Its course of study is carefully eT +4 
for that tala The next term begins <3 1. 
For particu ars iy may be made of Rev. Henry 
C. Graves, D.D., President, Somerville, Mass., or 
R. C. Habberley, “Esq. +, Sec retary, Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., 0.D., President 


67th year begins Sept. 18. Endowed are pespere. 
7% with advanced ’c a for high sch uates 
others not = full college course. Native 
French and German; music and art. eat, 
electric dighting, ote. * New brick dormitory ory just add added. 
nnis, pelt, extensive Beary uti- 
fully an ae  pealthtally ocated, within 30 miles of Boston. 
hristian home influences. For catalogue address the 
ns Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 










is environed by infiu- 
ences that tend to the 
making of manly char- 
acter and intellectual 
strength. While the 
courses offered cover all 
the studies necessary for 
entrance to the best 
colleges and_ scientific 
schools, its chief aim is 
to fit boys for the great ‘@ 
responsibilities and op- | 

rtunities of American 

ife. For catalog address 
DR. G. R. WHITE, I’ra., 

Wel esley Hills, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY set:opctan savantages 


structors. 1,350 Students from 92 > Universities, 21 
Foreign countries and from 35 American States and 
Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY F2.%stexe ,Graquates 


tuition im te neartot SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


oston. Nearly Attestation in he 
hundred Rar i Ag Witty -fourth Year opens Sept. 18. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSI 


100 special Scholarships 
of $25 each. Located close 


the Courts. mons benared ¢ SCHOOL OF LAW 


students last year. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean, s. U. 
BENNETT, Isaac Ric Halil, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERS! All College Graduates are 


favored in the entrance 


examination. Exception SGHOOL OF MEDICINE 


al clinical and labo ina 
facilities. Opens Oc t 3. Address Dean, J. P. SUTHER- 


LAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSI in attendance. Elective 
courses in great GOLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


_ , Sewy meen | schools pinay eye og All 


the coll oe 9. Address Dean, 
W. E. H NTINGTO TUN, 1 Tenens St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY "ioscr cal ana utere 
ser f “a GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Celle Fete nl Opens Sept. 19. Address 
Dean, B. BUWNE, 12 2 Somerset St. . 





For College Graduates 




















Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Standard requirements, Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-second tie opens 
Sept. 17th. Ample instruction in actual practice, 
H. JACKSON, A. M., M.D., REG’R. Near City 
Hospital. Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


ithe Allen "gsh.2" School 


Situated in West Newton, Mass., amid the historical 
and educational environment of Boston and Cam- 
bridge. Certificate admits to the principal colleges, 
Day and family pupils—both sexes. 
One instructor to every seven pupils. 
A limited number of boys are received into the 
families of the Head Masters. Provision for girls 
salle in the cultured home of the retired Principal, 
Allen. The home-life feature gives each 
a individual care and instruction and surrounds 
hin with the highest influences. mgm Athletic 
grounds. Charles River. Catalogu 
FRANK H. Woop, Ph.D. ALBERT E. BAILEY, A.B. 
ao 
oe 














RHODE ISLAND 
RH@DE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


dt aang = R.I. Founded by Friends over a cen- 

tury ago, but open to aj} denominations. Endowed. 
Eighteen States represented last year. een combina 
tion of school and home life. a year 


AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., ‘Principal. 








RHODE ISLAND, KINGSTON. 





The Rhode Island College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. Kingston, R. I. 
A begs enrages —— for young men and 


young women. ‘ou ‘Cher ‘ulture, Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering, & emistry, Biol ea 
General Science lead to the degree of f B.S 


repar 
Peay’ | Department. Samaria Tuition | ee Send 
for illustrated Catalogue. 

J.H. WASHBURN, Ph. D., Pres, 

















CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THe Taconic 
SCHOOL 


Lakeville, Conn. 
A beautiful schoo! for 
girls, after the highest 
England standards, 
ina lovely lake and moun- 
tain region. 
For circular and particu- 
lars, address the Principal, 
Miss LILIAN DIXON, A. B. 
(Bryn Mawr and Wellesley.) 
























CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 





Miss Baird’s 
Home School 
FOR CIRLS 
Norwalk,Conn. 
Motherly care. 
watchfulness anc 
sympathy is ex- 
tended to every f: 
pupil. Graduates F 
are prepared for 
sopeue or for boa 


possess 

disc: sclplingd minds 
and bodies, care- 
fully formed man- 
ners and self control. 
Regular and special 
courses, music and art. 
Pupils limited so that 
each receivesatientionand }- 
q encouragement. 80th year. 

i Fer catalogne, address Miss CORNELIA F. BAIRD, 


CRACPUC Le br ee bd 











<PPeceesere.s0yere- @ +000, . (YOruYIe 











NEW YORK 


NEw YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-HUDSON. 


The Misses Mackie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Newburgh-on-Hudson, N.Y. Certificate given i2 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. 











PENNSYLVANIA 





PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


VY HOUSE 
repereey. to B’ fg Mawr and other colleges. Ad- 
dress Miss MARY E. STEVENS, 59 High Street, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA, BRYN MAWR. 


The Misses Shipley’s School for Girls 


PREPARATORY TO Aang MAWR COLLEGE 
Bryn Mawr, Pa miles from Ph'ladelphia. 
Number limited. Tudividual attentiun. Athletic avé 
outdoor life. 
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For pimples, blotches, bad complexion. Hood’s 
sarsaparilla is the medicine to take—it has estab- 
lished this fact. 


MERE weight itself, if the flesh be pale and flabby, 
does not indicate good health, but when the flesh is 
firm and rosy, as in the case of Mellin’s Food babies, 
then every ounce of weight is indicative of the 
baby’s good health and condition. 


48 JACKSON LOVED IT.—It is a well-known fact 

it Andrew Jackson loved hickory furniture, and 
the best examples of this class of furnishing today 

reproductions of the historical pieces which he 
vped. There is one house in Boston which car- 
ries a very large line of hickory furniture at low 
prices. That is the Paine Furniture Company on 
Canal Street. 


al 








GO TO 


Lake George 


“The most beautiful lake in America”’ 
—FRANCIS PARKMAN 


For a summer stay in charming surround- 
ings, the most lovely spot in all the Lake 
George region where the society is espe- 
cially congenial for refined people, go to the 


Silver Bay Hotel 


A new, clean, comfortable hotel. Homelike 
No bar. Write for information, addressing 


SILAS H. PAINE, Hotel Majestic, New York 


PAN-AMERICAN BUFFALO. 

Hote! and private house accommodations secured for 
visitors. All prices. Old established Tourist Agency. 
Full information on ap plication. 
AMERICAN GUIDE AND COURIER COMPANY. 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. Tel. 3872 Main. 


To PALESTINE and EGYPT. 


LOWEST BATE EVER OFFERED. 
UNIQUE FEATURES. 
Our Bible Students’ Excursion. March, 190: 
A Year of Preparatory Reading. Books furnished. 
Lectures en route. Lady Inte peamreter 
Select, congenial group. Num r Figidly limited. 
Comfort and experienced leaders: 
PALESTINE Siatiebion co., 
1221 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 











Church Equipment 


BELLS 


Feel Alloy Church and School Belis. g@7Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL CO., Hillsboro, 0. 








CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHimES, 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT COPPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE B. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, o 


51826. 
PUREST, iT BEST 


N. g0, eeag LI-ME: 


<<) -TROY, 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES F 


CHURCH BELLS ana'reats 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. . 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore,Md. 
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Parties cecee June, July and August. Moderate 
— Short tour in August Our tours 
ave many special and valuable features. Con- 
ducted by university graduates. 
Tilustrated pamphlet now ready. 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 
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tons, Juiy 13, to London; “ Therian ” (new), 6,000 tons, 
July 25, to London. 

F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
epamicsees’ 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Bosten 
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Largest New Twin Screw Passenger Steamers from 
Boston to Liverpool via Queenstown. Remarkable for 
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decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 
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IVERNIA, ay 6, Aug. 10. 

Saloon, $75 up. Second Saleen, S68.5> Third 
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Low winter rates in force July 20th. 
ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agent, 
99 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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New England, 11,600 t July 17, Aug. 14 
Commonwealth (new). 3 .000 tons July 3, July 31. 
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passage and further information, apply 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 cane St., Boston. 
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It must not be supposed that the 
illustrations which we publish with our 
advertisements represent, necessarily, 
our most admirable designs. The fact 
is that those we print are intended 
chiefly as suggestions. We gladly 
send choice drawings, however, on 
application by those in want of 














Our price is not necessarily the lowest, but we guarantee our figures to be very 
low for the exclusively first quality work which we do. 

We manufacture from Westerly, Quincy, Barre and all leading granites, and 
as we sell direct to consumers, we save the latter all middlemen 
too, there is a decided advantage for the buyer in dealing with one responsible 
firm for both the manufacture and the setting of a monument. 

All our work is guaranteed, no charge being made if not strictly according to 


contract. 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U.S.A., 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High=Grade Monumental Work. 








high-class monuments. 


All our work is unique in character, being from designs by our own artists 
and sculptors 
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Subscribers’ Wants 


Religious Notices 





Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Wanted. A teacher for a church school in Cuba. 
Apply to Rev. A. De Barritt, 609 Tremont St., Boston. 


A Pastor who is to attend the Harvard jane 
School of Theology wishes to supply for July 14. Ad- 
dress * Pastor,” care The Congregattonalist. 


Wanted. Position as matron in institution or house- 
keeper for Pee agen by refined American widow. Me 
35. Good family, executive ability. Address E. 
care The Congregationatist. 


Summer Work Wanted. Wanted, by student, 
summer work on farm. Would need to work half time 
first fortnight, then full time. Would accept low wages 
if in good home. Address R., Box 105 Y, New Haven, Ct. 


Furnished Rooms to Rent. Widow of Congre- 
gational minister has rooms $1.50 to $3.50 per week. 
Address or call for Mrs. A. Parsons, 57 R 
Lane, Boston. Directly back of State House. ) 


To Bent for August. es _ Situated fur- 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc. published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. L pon! poaencyl April, 1833: Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and eer romotes temperance 
— and boardi seaports at home 

-abroad; prov des libraries for outgo going ve bs gene 
Dubtishes the Satior’s Magazine, Seaman’s 


%¢ mtributions to sustain its work are solicited, ane 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct t 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 

Rev. W. C. STITT, —e 

W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE WESTFIELD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Daniel- 

Ct, will celebrate its centennial, Tuesday, Sept. 
24- Thursday Sept. 26. 1901. Among the speakers from 
abroad will be: Hon. William T. Harris, LL. D., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Miss Mary E. Woolley, LL. D., president 
Mt. He ie Colle e; Rev. Francis E. Clark, “D. D., Bos- 
ton; Rev. Robert "Hutchins, D. D., Fostoria, O.; and 
others of national reputation. All’ absent or former 
members are cordially invited to be present and are 
asked to communicate as soon as may be with 

REv. S. S. MATHEWS, Pastor. 








nished cottage on Bear Isiand, 
bear s"eamboat landing and alien ~ fan rove, wide 
nen, good fishing. Rev. W. S. Hawkes, pringfield, 


Re nd board in the Lay College and Dewing 
Memorial ‘Bullaings at Crescent Beach, Revere. Rooms 
from $1.25 to $3.50 a week. Board for gentlemen, $4.50, 
for ladies, .00. A discount on board to clergymen and 
their families. Address J. P. Bixby. 


Te Rent for August, furnished house of ten rooms 
and stable. Large lot with shade trees. Convenient to 
electrics and steam cars; 18 miles north of Boston; high 
land; beautiful historic town. Rent low. Address 
sd Summer,” care fhe Congregationalist. 3 


Congregational Parsonage on the Maine coast, 
fine view of Portland harbor, mile and a half from Port- 
land, half-mile from beach, for use during three or four 
weeks in August and September © pastor willing to 
_—— Sundays in payment therefor. Address Rev. R. 
awten, Cor. Sawyer and Chase Sts., South Portland, 


Summer Boarders. Iam pe pared to take a few 
boarders in my home, “ Taylor House,” at Middlefield, 
Mass., in the Berkshire Hills. Middlefreid is one of the 
most picturesque of the hill towns, altitude 1,900 ft., 
with scenery and air unsurpassed. Rates $1.00 per day, 
with special rates to families. Address Mrs. J. T. Webb, 
Micdlefield, Mass. 


Y. M. G. A. Pan-American Bureau, 


19 W. Mohawk St., Buffalo, N. Y. (Reliable), 
arranges accommodations in hotels and houses. 
Rooms $1 and up per day. Cots for men, 
50cents. Write for circular. Inclose postage. 
Mention this paper. 














The Chapel Hymnal 


30,000 in Use in Congregational Churches 
Selling at the rate of about 1,000 copies a month. 


The best book for Prayer Meetings and all social 
services, also used with great success in very many 
churches for all purposes. 


Reduced to $30.00 per hundred. 
Send for a sample copy. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cricaco 





This handsome volume gives an account of 
The Congregationalist party's tour through 
England, during which they were afforded ex- 
ceptional opportunities to meet distinguished 
men and to visit historic places. It is very 
fully illustrated; containing fine views of 
English cathedrals, churches, ancient houses, 
ete., and portraits of scores of eminent men, 
with an exceedingly well-written account of 
the many interesting experiences of the party, 
and attractive glimpses of English home life. 

The book has been sold, heretofore, at $2.00 
net. We have only a few left. They are 
bound with rough paper covers, gilt top, un- 
trimmed edges, each in an envelope with 
pasteboard protector. While they last we 
offer them at 75 cents, postpaid. Order 
at once or they will all be gone. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 





combines Strength, Purity and Solubility. A breakfast-cup- 
ful of this delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 
Soldat all grocery stores—order it next time. 
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- Event and Comment 


The first of the three North- 
ary bre field summer conferences is 

well under way, no less than 
600 young men from seventy colleges and 
schools being in attendance. The honor 
of the largest delegation—120—falls again 
to Yale. John R. Mott is directing pro- 
ceedings and Campbell Morgan’s daily 
addresses are a notable feature. This 
being his first extended participation in 
religious meetings since he established 
himself in America, there will be wide- 
spread interest in the phases of truth 
which he presents. Wholesome indeed is 
the tone of such sentences as these. ‘‘The 
number of prayer meetings we have at- 
tended does not matter, what God wants 
is manhood.” ‘Try to palm off on the 
crowd anything but the real Christ and 
see if they will receive it.” Among the 
other prominent speakers are Dr. Alex- 
ander McKenzie and Pres. Seth Low. 
Classes of Bible and missionary study are 
under the supervision of such men as 
Prof. E. I. Bosworth and Rev. Harlan P. 
Beach, and it is safe to predict that the 
type of teaching put forth will be in line 
with the best thought of the day. Ample 
provisions have been made for the in- 
stincts of play and recreation which 
assert themselves so strongly in college 
men at this season of the year. People 
who go to Northfield have a glorious 
time, and we count those students unusu- 
ally fortunate who, in the course of their 
college years, have an opportunity to 
come in contact with the influences ema- 
nating therefrom and to fraternize with 
the best elements of the many different 
institutions that rendezvous there. This 
young men’s conference closes Sunday, 
July 7, and after an interval of five days 
the young women’s conference convenes, 
to be in session from July 12 to 22. 


The graduation season of 
our high schools of learn- 
ing furnishes striking 
contrasts of view in ideas of successful 
living. College presidents warn their 
outgoing students in baccalaureate ad- 
dresses against the dangers of commer- 
cialism and the perils of devoting them- 
selves to the pursuit of wealth, and in 
the same addresses they announce with 
pride large gifts from wealthy men to 
their institutions. Harvard, Yale, Chi- 
cago and other universities rejoice in 
gifts reaching into the millions from 
Rockefeller, Morgan, the Vanderbilts 
and other men who are the most success- 
ful representatives of the commercial de- 
velopment whose perils the leaders of 
scholarship deplore. The sum of their 


College and 
Commercial Ideals 


counsel is that it is a solemn thing to be 
rich, but a somber thing to be poor. 
After all, the key to the situation is in 
the hands of those who manage the insti- 
tutions that make the leaders in religion, 
politics, education and industry. The 
large majority of those leaders come out 
of our colleges and universities, and the 
impressions there received go with them 
through life. It is not then in develop- 
ing the material resources of the country 
and amassing wealth that the chief dan- 
gers lurk. It is in the motives that 
control the leaders in this development 
and in the useof the wealth gained. And 
those motives are determined, the ideals 
which actuate them are created and 
adopted mainly in our halls of learning. 
Never were responsibilities of presidents 
and teachers in universities so great as 
now. 


If the aim of life is 
simply to get money, 
the education for that end may, perhaps, 
be gained as well in a shop as a school; 
but if the aim is to use money in noble 
ways, the school must come before the 
shop and always be acknowledged as su- 
perior to it. A very narrow life may de- 
velop talent for amassing a fortune, but 
few men are more to be pitied than those 
who have plenty of money and no knowl- 
edge how to use it for their own benefit 
or for that of others. Mr. Schwab, the 
manager of the U S. Steel Trust, has 
expressed his opinion that a university 
education is of no great value in help- 
ing men to success in the industrial 
world. Mr. J. P. Morgan, who created 
the U. S. Steel Trust, has just expressed 
his opinion of the value of such an educa- 
tion by giving $1,000,000 to Harvard. Mr. 
Carnegie, whose generosity furnished the 
materials for the trust, in the preamble 
of the deed by which he gave $10,000,000 
to the universities of Scotland, states 
that it is his duty to administer his wealth 
as a trustee for others, and that he knows 
no method of doing this more likely to 
benefit mankind than to provide opportu- 
nities of study for deserving youth. Mr. 
Rockefeller said to the students at Chi- 
cago University: ‘‘The vital thing is, to 
find as soon as possible the place in life 
where you can best serve the world. 
Whatever position this is, it is the high- 
est position in the sight of good men 
and in the economy of God.” The wise 
men who have gained the most money 
have learned that its value depends on 
their knowledge how to use it. For that 
purpose the college must always be more 
important than the shop, and its value 
will be measured by its success in pro- 
ducing manhood. , 


Money and Manhood 


We cannot let the occa- 
sion pass of Dr. Noble’s 
dismission from the Un- 
ion Park Church, Chicago, without edi- 
torial recognition of his service to the 
church and the country. His work has 
often been chronicled and its high value 
acknowledged by our Chicago editor and 
in these editorial columns. It does not 
need now to be described. But looking 
back over the history of the Union Park 
Church these twenty-two years, we put 
on record our conviction that during that 
period it has been given to but few min- 
isters to exercise so great and so diversi- 
fied an influence for good as Dr. Noble 
has done. During much of the earlier 
part of this time we were frequently en- 
tertained in his home, several times oc- 
cupied the pulpit of his church, listened 
to him in it and elsewhere heard from 
him occasionally addresses in various 
partsofthecountry. As pastor, preacher, 
Christian scholar, denominational leader, 
citizen and counselor, Dr. Noble has 
made a record aptly described by his 
name. He has always subordinated his 
personal interests to those of the church 
and state and kingdom of God. He has 
carried heavy burdens for missionary so- 
cieties uncomplainingly. He has pa- 
tiently devoted himself to solve difficult 
problems, has spoken fearlessly and as a 
true prophet of God words which 
needed to be uttered in important crises. 
How much the churches of Christ in 
America owe to him will never be re- 
corded here, and he would not wish to 
have it, but it must be a great satisfac- 
tion to him as he looks back over the 
years to know that his labors have been 
honored by the blessing of God and ap- 
preciated by those who have best known 
him and have had at heart the interests 
to which he has devoted his life. 


A Noble and Not- 
able Pastorate 


“Cincinnati, 1901,” 
The Young People’s which opens today, is 
om epee to be the last annual 
Endeavor convention. Hereafter two 
years will intervene between these con- 
ventions, and during the interim special 
attention is to be given to state and dis- 
trict gatherings. The Christian Endeavor 
Convention has been notable among the 
religious summer assemblies for the past 
nineteen years. In the matter of at- 
tendance and the widespread report of © 
its proceedings it has had no peer in re- 
cent years. The first gathering convened 
at its birthplace, Portland, when only six 
societies were recorded ; 1883 again called 
them to Portland, and Lowell welcomed 
the organization in 1884. After that this 
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order was followed: Old Orchard, Sara- 
toga (two consecutive years), Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
New York, Montreal, Cleveland, Boston, 
Washington, San Francisco, Nashville, 
Detroit, London. The country has been 
traversed from ocean to ocean by thou- 
sands of Endeavorers, and twice has the 
annual feast been carried into other coun- 
tries. Undoubtedly these great conven- 
tions have stimulated Christian zeal and 
educated in Christian citizenship. Un- 
der the new plan the biennial gathering 
will probably be as much in favor and re- 
ceive many invitations. Already there 
is talk of a world’s convention in Cal- 
cutta in 1904, 


Twenty-five years ago Chau- 
tauqua was simply a sum- 
mer training school for Sun- 
day school teachers on the lake of that 
name in western New York. Its life 
was devotional and its purpose single—to 
teach the Bible and lead all classes of 
people, but especially children, to accept 
it as the Word of God. The session for 
1901 opens its work on Wednesday of 
this week, and a comparison of its prog- 
ress with that of 1876 is suggestive of 
the changes of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury in Christian ideals, The training of 
Sunday school teachers in a few years 
came to include not only knowledge of 
the Bible and its times, but of the pres- 
ent time and of modern history. The 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cir- 
cle began in 1878, and soon surpassed in 
popularity and interest the Bible normal 
classes. Then the reading circles were 
expanded to include lectures on topics 
treated in their books and on current 
events. Thus the field of survey wid- 
ened until the College of Liberal Arts 
was organized, which grew into the Chau- 
tauqua University. Athletic sports on 
land and lake increased constantly in pop- 
ularity, until ball games, bicycle runs, 
boating, lawn tennis, golf and other 
sports—all well controlled in the inter- 
ests of the health of participants—be- 
came popular features. Chautauqua has 
grown into a great summer resort, with 
an attendance averaging about 15,000 
daily. 


The Evolution 
of Chautauqua 


The classes of Sunday 
school teachers now form 
a small department hardly 
heard of by the majority of visitors. The 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
is relegated to a minor part in the sea- 
son’s program. If you ask what men and 
women and children are thinking about 
in the busy world now, the list of Chau- 
tauqua lectures and entertainments gives 
acomprehensive answer. Governor Odell 
will deliver a political address on Grange 
Day, Professor Hart of Harvard will ex- 
plain the Monroe Doctrine in its relation 
to present international affairs, Joseph 
Jefferson will lecture on the drama, two 
plays will be presented by actors selected 
from the visitors, also a German and 
French play. Gen. Fitzhugh Lee will 
speak on Cuba, Professor Williams of 
Yale will give a series of lectures on the 
Development of Modern China, and Rev. 
F. D. Gamewell will tell of his experi- 
ences during the siege of Peking. Pres. 
W. R. Harper of Chicago will be the 
speaker on Recognition Day, Dr. F. E. 


The Chautauqua 
of Today 


Clark of the Christian Endeavor Society 
will tell his experiences of travel around 
the world, and William S. Cherry will 
describe his African explorations, while 
Drs. E. E. Hale, T. D. Talmage, F. W. 
Gunsaulus and other famous lecturers 
will furnish popular literary entertain- 
ment for the thousands. The music is 
always superb under the direction of Dr. 
H. R. Palmer and his great chorus. Lan- 
guages, nature study, child study, domes- 
tic science and library training are only 
specimen courses of a long and elaborate 
program. Not inappropriately Chautau- 
qua announces itself as having connec- 
tion with the Pan-American Exposition 
at Buffalo and gaining its advantages of 
reduced rates of travel. Chautauqua is a 
peculiarly American institution. It has 
adapted itself to the average American 
family. That it has done this success- 
fully is shown by the fact that the at- 
tendance during the last two years is the 
largest yet recorded. Its history offers 
an interesting study of sociology, and its 
present flourishing condition an impres- 
sive view in the mirror of American life. 


Considering the difficul- 
ties and prejudices that 
usually embarrass the 
inauguration of new movements, the 
progress made in this country during the 
last year in the direction of federating 
churches and Christian interests is re- 
markable. The gain in this period in- 
cludes a New York state federation, an 
Ohio state committee, a Rhode Island 
state committee and local federation in 
Jersey City, Troy, Albany, Schenectady, 
Amsterdam, Syracuse, Toledo, Detroit 
and Chicago. Other cities like Utica, 
N. Y. and Columbus, O., are taking steps 
which will result speedily in similar or- 
ganization. It is noteworthy that the 
idea is appealing to prominent and force- 
ful ministers and laymen. Men of the 
standing of President Hyde in Maine, Dr. 
Charles L. Thompson in New York, Pres- 
ident Bashford and President Perry in 
Ohio are not only signing their names to 
circulars promoting the movement, but 
are actively engaged in their respective 
states or cities in putting the scheme into 
practical realization. Denominational 
bodies, too, are doing something besides 
passing resolutions favoring federation. 
At its May meeting the New York State 
Association unanimously ordered that 
$100 be sent from its treasury to advance 
the work of the state federation, while a 
similar gift of $50 has recently been 
made by the Reformed Synod of Albany. 
These are probably the first contribu- 
tions made in this country out of de- 
nominational funds to advance other 
denominational work. At a meeting in 
Columbus, O., last month, to organize 
the local federation, the Methodist pre- 
siding elder pointed to specific instances 
where his church in the past had en- 
tered fields which practically belonged to 
other denominations. Such a practice he 
termed a mistake and expressed the de- 
sire that through the influence of a state 
federation such encroachments ‘hereafter 
might be prevented. While the work of 
federation must be carried on through 
local inception, there is a national organ- 
ization which serves as a bond between 
different state and city organizations and 
is specially valuable as a bureau of infor- 
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mation and suggestion. It is sustained 
in part through annual memberships, and 
any person in sympathy with its object 
may become sucha member on the pay- 
ment of $5. The organization has its 
headquarters at 83 Bible House,- New 
York city, and is directed by well-known 
ministers and laymen. 


The long awaited re- 
3 be opt egeaaace vival seems at last to 

have reached Japan. 
Five hundred conversions during ten days 
are reported from Tokyo, forty at Kobe 
in connection with one series of meetings, 
and smaller numbers elsewhere. There 
is no undue excitement, but everywhere 
the trend is setting quietly toward Chris- 
tianity. The best preachers, both Jap- 
anese and foreign, are in great demand, 
and the supply is far too limited. Let 
prayer and gifts be offered freely for 
Japan by all who wish to aid in utilizing 
this rare opportunity for stirring a nation 
to holier living. 


The fact of the death 
of James Chalmers in 
New Guinea last April has been stated 
in our columns, but his influence cannot 
be appreciated in this country as it is in 
England and Scotland. He was the hero 
of a whole generation of British Chris- 
tians. Of noble physique, with strong 
constitution and abounding vigor, a born 
optimist, he created enthusiasm wher- 
ever he went, and he went everywhere 
in his visits to England and Scotland, 
which was his home. He was a great 
favorite with Sunday schools, where boys 
and girls were delighted with his stories 
of his adventures. Working men idol- 
ized him. In many cultivated homes his 
photograph is cherished as that of a be- 
loved friend. He kept the place he had 
won in the affections of many households 
by maintaining a large correspondence, 
usually signing himself by the name 
given him by the natives, Tamate. He 
was a perennial fountain of manly, over- 
flowing sympathy, and he created it as 
well as gave it. He made men love man- 
kind. In his journeys among the natives 
for thirty-five years, twenty-three of them 
in the New Guinea mission, he went al- 
ways unarmed, and his imposing pres- 
ence was no doubt as great a protection 
to him as was his genuine love for the 
people. Landing among some natives en- 
gaged in fighting, he, with a young Eng- 
lish missionary and twelve native stu- 
dents, attempted to separate the combat- 
ants, but with his followers he was killed 
and their bodies were eaten by cannibals. 
His influence will abide in New Guinea 
and inspire the missionary work of com- 
ing years, but no less will he be a constant 
incentive to create missionary heroes in 
Great Britain. Some one will be found 
to write his life as it should be written, 
and it will be one of the best missionary 
books of the century. Indeed, his own 
three volumes form a fascinating mis- 
sionary library. His picture appears on 
another page of this issue. 


A Hero Appreciated 


Five thousand of Philadel- 
Psa pny a phia’s first citizens crowded 
into its largest auditorium 
last week and named an independent 
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candidate for district attorney, who, if 
elected, will see that law is enforced on 
machine politicians and venal corpora- 
tions as well as on the ordinary citizen. 
Clergymen, lawyers, merchants joined in 
the denunciation of the Quay autocracy, 
and organized to recover municipal home 
rule. Intense enthusiasm was aroused 
by a message from Mr. Charles Emory 
Smith, now Postmaster General of the 
United States and a foe of Quay when 
editing the Philadelphia Press, in which 
he committed himself to the new upris- 
ing and denounced the senior United 
States senator in .unsparing terms. 
Whether this is anything more than a 
personal expression of opinion is doubt- 
ful, but even if not, it is a hopeful sign. 
Elsewhere, in our illustrated catechism, 
we comment further on this situation, so 
deplorable in the main and yet not wholly 
so, inasmuch as it is now proved beyond 
peradventure that the spirit of liberty is 
not entirely extinct in the City of Broth- 
erly Love and in the Keystone State. 
Indeed, if the history of the past year is 
scanned it will be seen that the anti- 
Quay spirit has only been defeated by 
bribery of legislators after they reached 
Harrisburg. At the polls the electors 
virtually defeated Mr. Quay. 


General Sickles 
emerges from his 
effort to induce the 
President to remove Pension-Commis- 
sioner Evans as a man who quickly shifts 
his opinions, and furthermore as one who 
in trying to injure a person has done him 
much good. Mr. Evans’s tenure now is 
more stable than ever, as the result of 
General Sickles’s attack upon him. The 
Grand Army of the Republic may well 
ask to be delivered from such champion- 
ship as General Sickles revealed in the 
last political campaign, the only logical 
inference from his argument with the 
Republican National Committee officials 
at that time being that unless a man was 
put at the head of the pension depart- 
ment who would give everything that the 
most rapacious pension agents wished, 
the veterans of the Grand Army would 
vote for Mr. Bryan rather than for Mr. 
McKinley. 


The Attack on Pension- 
Commissioner Evans 


With the closing of the 
fiscal year of the nation, 
June 30, Secretary of 
the Treasury Gage is able to present 
to the people of the United States a 
financial statement striking in its items, 
whether the comparison be made with 
past statements of our own resources or 
with the budgets of other nations of the 
present time. At a time when there is 
every prospect of another year of enor- 
mous crops of wheat, corn, cotton and 
other staples, the taxpayer is told that 
the available cash balance in the national 
treasury is $175,088,221; that the stock of 
gold in the treasury vaults amounts to 
$500,000,000; that the surplus of revenue 
Over expenditure during the past year 
has been $75,601,042; and that we ex. 
ported goods to the value of $1,500,000,000. 
During the year $400,000,000 worth of 
high interest bearing bonds have been 
converted into two per cent. long term 
bonds of 1930, thus lessening the national 
debt interest aceount and proving to the 


Increase of Trade, 
a Treasury Surplus 


world the unexampled credit of our 
nation. 


Obviously, with income 
so much larger than 
outgo, large a3 that is in view of new 
national obligations, it was necessary for 
Congress to plan for diminished taxation; 
and to that end at its last session it or- 
dered the abolition July 1 of many of the 
stamp taxes imposed at the opening of 
the war with Spain. Herea‘ter checks, 
money orders, telegrams, telephone mes- 
sages, promissory notes and the like will 
not require those stamps, to purchase 
which has been more of annoyance than 
a burden, but which have brought into 
the treasury millions in the aggregate. 
The abolition of these taxes, together with 
lowered rates on some articles of con- 
sumption which year in and year out pro- 
vide large internal revenue, will, it is 
thought, lessen national income by at 
least $40,000,000 during the coming year. 


Lessened Taxation 


The governor of 
Shansi reports to Pe- 
king that there is no truth in the recent 
reports of massacre of Belgian priests 
there. Other dispatches from Peking 
tell of reports from Paotingfu and vicin- 
ity of the renewa! of persecution of 
Christian Chinese in that vicinity. Rev. 
Arthur H. Smith is reported as saying at 
the memorial service held in Tientsin, 
June 24, that he agrees with Sir Robert 
Hart in believing that unless there is a 
complete overturn of the dominant forces 
at the national capital and the elevation 
to authority of the reform party there 
will be a renewal of Boxer uprisings and 
massacre of foreigners very soon. The 
transfer of M. Giers, the Russian minis- 
ter in Peking, to an obscure post in Eu- 
rope is interpreted as Russia’s mode of 
discipline for his failure to compass Rus- 
sian ends during the negotiations of the 
last nine months. Prince Tuan and other 
of the guilty anti-foreign leaders who es- 
caped the death penalty, but were exiled, 
have been heard from as domiciled in 
Turkestan, where they can keep in touch 
with China and nicely serve Russian 
schemes if they choose to. If it be true, 
as is now reported, that the empress 
dowager has formally announced that 
the court will never return to Peking, 
and that it has taken up permanent head- 
quarters further inland, then at once the 
entire situation changes; and much that 
the Powers have flattered themselves 
they have accomplished by the negotia- 
tions of the past few months falls to the 
ground. Collection of indemnity can 
proceed wherever the court may be; but 
access to the court, which the diplomats 
thought they had provided for by provi- 
sions opening the route from the sea to 
Peking, in this case will be of no avail. 
It is now clear that China has agreed to 
pay more indemnity than the Powers 
asked, and as yet all the discussion of the 
fact proceeds on the basis that the 
Powers will take advantage of China’s 
misunderstanding. Wehopénot. Agree- 
ment as to the mode of payment has not 
been attained. 

The China Merchants’ Company, own- 
ers of premises in Tientsin, has filed 
claims against the United States aggre- 
gating $287,000 for damages done to its 


Chinese Complications 
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property by United States marines and! 
soldiers. Other claims of like sort when 
adjudicated will tend to lessen the net 
amount placed by China in the United 
States Treasury when the account is. 
finally squared up. 


The House of Commons 
passed last week the 
coal tax provision of the budget intro- 
duced by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach early 
in the sessionof Parliament. It has been 
bitterly fought by the mine owners and by 
others who believe that it will injure com- 
merce. The education bill introduced by 
the ministry midway -in the session has 
been withdrawn, to the delight of those 
who oppose its reactionary provisions, 
which are subversive of the interests for 
which Free Churchmen stand and hostile 
to the highest educational ideals of the 
most competent British educators. It 
will be introduced doubtless at a later 
sitting of Parliament, possibly modified 
somewhat as the result of the stiff criti- 
cism it has had. Formal announcement, 
in accordance with ancient ceremony, 
has been made of the coronation of King 
Edward VII. next summer (1902). The ex- 
act date isnot named. Conservative gains 
at a by-election in Stratford-on-Avon in- 
dicate the measure of Liberal dissension 
and consequent impotency. Lord Salis- 
bury, with mingled cynicism and opti- 
mism, has spoken of late of the certainty 
of ultimate British victory in South Af- 
rica. Reports from that section of the em- 
pire are coming now in letters which do 
not make altogether pleasant reading. 
Prohibited from extermination of the 
Boers by reasons partly objective and 
partly subjective, the British have been 
forced to a policy of concentration of the 
noncombatant Boer population, and do 
the best they can in the way of whole- 
some supply of food, sanitary inspection 
of camps, medical supervision by compe- 
tent surgeons, etc., the rate of mortality 
is high—higher, probably, than it would 
have been had the Boers been left on 
their homesteads. Thus it happens that 
women and children are dying of fever 
and enteric diseases, news of which mor- 
tality, when sent home in letters written 
by opponents of the war, leads pro-Boer 
advocates to resume their attacks on the 
ministry. The defense of the concentra- 
tion policy, as authoritatively expounded 
by Lord Roberts, is, that treachery by 
Boers on the farms made it impossible 
to leave them there to plot against and 
kill detachments of the British forces. 


English Happenings 





The thoughtful use of hymns, as Mr. Bying- 
ton shows on another page, is a matter of in- 
terest to many people, but is the poetic ele- 
ment of worship mainly monopolized by 
women? One would think so from the list of 
the prize winners in Mr. Byington’s class. 
The favor with which this series of articles 
has been received indicates a growing appre- 
ciation in the churches of the worth and the 
uses of Christian hymns. Nearly fifty per- 
sons have done all the work prescribed, while 
many others have done a good portion of it. 
We hope that many more have been influenced 
to think of the meaning of the words which 
they take upon their lips so frequently in pub- 
lic worship. If we could raise up a genera- 
tion of thoughtful hymn-singers we should be 
better able to solve many problems in church 
and state. 
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Joseph Cook 


Last week at Ticonderoga, N. Y., a sin- 
gularly unaccountable man passed on to 
his finalaccount. Flavius Josephus Cook, 
as the name appears in the college cata- 
logue—plain Joseph Cook its owner later 
chose to make it—was from his boyhood 
an extraordinary character. At Yale, at 
Harvard and at Andover Seminary he 
was conspicuous in his difference from 
other students in his tastes, companion- 
ships, pursuits. His education progressed 
slowly, being delayed by illness, so that he 
was twenty-seven years old when he was 
graduated from Harvard College in 1865 
and thirty-two when he finally left And- 
over Hill, to which he had come as a stu- 
dent in Phillips Academy sixteen years 
before. . 

Dr. Cook was a devoted admirer of his 
great theological teacher, Prof. Edwards 
A. Park, and adopted, rehearsed and de- 
fended his theology. He was never or- 
dained as a minister, but preached as a 
supply in several churches after his grad- 
uation, his longest service being with the 
First Congregational Church in Lynn. 
His sermons and addresses, like himself, 
were unusual, and furnished frequent sur- 
prises to his hearers. He once preached 
for more than two hours at Park Street 
Church, Boston, holding a small portion 
of his audience to the end. On another 
occasion, in response to a request to be 
the first of six speakers to deliver three- 
minute addresses, he spoke for three- 
quarters of an hour. His sermons were 
as remarkable for their quality as for their 
length. While preaching at Lynn, his 
wholesale criticisms of the character of 
the working girls of the city led to severe 
counter-criticisms, and he soon after 
withdrew from that temporary charge. 

Some two years after beginning his pub- 
lic life, Dr. Cook went to Germany, where 
he studied for a year, spending another 
year in travel. In 1874 he appeared in 
Boston as a preacher and lecturer, and the 
next year at the invitation of the Y. M. 
C. A. he led the Monday noon prayer 
meetings held in the small lecture-room 
in Tremont Temple. His addresses at- 
- tracted rapidly growing audiences. The 
meetings were moved to the larger lec- 
ture hall, and later to the main audience- 
room, which was often crowded by his 
hearers, of whom a large proportion were 
ministers, 

At the end of the course for 1875 the 
Boston Monday Lectureship was founded, 
consisting of a committee of gentlemen 
of several evangelical denominations ; 
and it became and for several years con- 
tinued a conspicuous feature of the in- 
telleetual and religious life of Boston. 
In defining evangelical theology and 
pressing home on the minds and hearts 
of men the claims of Christ to their 
allegiance, Dr. Cook did yeoman service, 
not only in Boston, but throughout the 
entire country, where he was in great 
demand as a lecturer. Especially during 
the Moody revival movement in 1877 his 
work was a complement to that of the 
great evangelist and much increased its 
power. 

Dr. Cook’s career culminated in 1878. 
In that year he delivered 150 lectures, 
thirty of which were new. They were 
widely published in newspapers, were 
issued in books and were translated into 


several languages. He was most at home 
in the field of theology, and in it he was 
in many respects a master thinker and 
rhetorician, but he yielded to the tempta- 
tion to enter other fields and to assume 
to be an authority in literary criticism, 
biology, philosophy, sociology and natu- 
ral sciences without taking the necessary 
time to know thoroughly his subjects. 
Thus he exposed himself to attacks of 
opponents and to the adverse criticism 
of scholars whose friendship he desired. 
Among. the titles of his published vol- 
umes are: Biology, Transcendentalism, 
Orthodoxy, Heredity, Marriage, Labor, 
Socialism. He continued to lecture on a 
wide range of current topics, as well as 
on themes of permanent importance, 
after his authority had ceased to be widely 
acknowledged. 

In 1877 Dr. Cook was married to Miss 
Hemenway of New Haven, Ct., a culti- 
vated and gracious lady, by whose assist- 
ance his home in Boston on Beacon 
Street became a very attractive social 
center and influence. Many salons were 
held there, attended by noted literary 
men and women, not only of New Eng- 
land but from the whole country and 
from other lands. 

Dr. Cook claimed to be independent of 
denominational ties, yet he assumed to be 
the leader of the conservative party in 
the theological controversy which cul- 
minated at the annual meeting of the 
American Board in Worcester in 1893. 
By his writings in Our Day, the monthly 
review which he edited, by his dogmatic 
assertions of what men must believe in 
order to be saved, and by his criticisms of 
persons of whom he disapproved, he did 
not a little to further the progress of the 
party he opposed. 

Dr. Cook was figuratively, and some- 
times literally, a striking personality. 
His large frame, crowned with a massive 
head, with ruddy hair and beard, was 
worthy of a Norse Viking.- His mind 
and his self-consciousness were also mas- 
sive, holding him apart from intimate in- 
tercourse with many men. He was a 
powerful dialectician, a master of epigram 
and sometimes its slave. Many phrases 
might be quoted from his writings which 
stick in the mind. He was a poet also of 
no mean order, and he might have been a 
great humorist if he could have conde- 
scended to acknowledge his ability in 
that direction. A single illustration 
must suffice out of many which his con- 
temporaries will recall. On one occasion 
in Tremont Temple Dr. Webb made an 
appeal for a collection in support of the 
Monday Lectureship. In the course of it 
he said that Mr. Cook was living in 
a room over the Atheneum, that he 
wished soon to be married and that he 
ought to be provided with a sufficient in- 
come. As Dr. Webb finished Mr. Cook 
sprang up and said: “I do not live in 
a room over the Atheneum. I do not 
wish soon to be married. Let us close by 
singing ‘‘ Just as I am without one plea.” 

In looking back over this remarkable 
career one sees how narrowly Dr. Cook 
missed being a great and permanent in- 
fluence. He had wonderful ability as a 
leader, but he lacked sympathetic touch 
with men and a just estimate of his own 
powers. He was more an antagonist 
than a protagonist, and he could not hold 
in necessary restraint his own thoughts 
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and actions. It may be that the obsta- 
cles which prevented his larger success 
were due to a lack of mental balance, of 
which he was himself not unconscious, 
Early in life he retired of his own motion 
for some time to a sanitarium for mental 
diseases, and again about five years ago 
he suffered a mental collapse from which 
at his death he had not fully recovered. 
His was a reverent Christian spirit. His 
purpose was noble and his loyalty to 
truth as he conceived it was unswerving. 





The Dominant Note at the 
Colleges 


A scene at Radcliffe College Com- 
mencement last week will not soon be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. 
Words of counsel to the young women 
had fallen in phrases of exquisite Eng- 
lish from a venerable man’s lips, the 
tenor of his appeal being for self-develop- 
ment, with emphasis on self. His coun- 
sel as to literature of inspiration was 
summed up in Shakespeare and Marcus 
Aurelius. Then arose the dignified, sen- 
tentious, frank-spoken president of Har- 
vard and set forth an ideal education as 
being to fit one for service for others, 
self-development being gained through 
giving forth as well as taking. He coun- 
seled the young women to put alongside 
of Shakespeare and Marcus Aurelius the 
four gospels of the New Testament, 
which books, he said, contained the es- 
sence of all that is best in civilization 
and democracy. While the experienced 
administrator and educational reformer 
was administering this tacit, but courte- 
ously put, rebuke to the venerable pro- 
fessor of esthetics, the feelings of the 
audience were stirred deeply, and as he 
closed his homily it broke forth into ap- 
plause that was both commendation of 
his courage and his deeper insight. 

In thus expounding a conception of 
education attained not merely for self- 
satisfaction or aggrandizement, but for 
social service and world betterment, Pres- 
ident Eliot struck a note which, if we 
have read aright, has occurred more often 
than any other in the baccalaureate ser- 
mons of this year. Presidents Hadley of 
Yale, Harris of Amherst, Tucker of Dart- 
mouth, Hyde of Bowdoin at Harvard 
have each set forth, in discourses of 
unusual power, the altruistic, democratic 
conceptions of education and culture as 
over against the egoistic and aristocratic 
conceptions. On other pages we quote 
from some of these addresses. 

If it be true, as has been intimated in 
many of the more notable addresses be- 
fore academic audiences this year, that 
materialistic conceptions of life have 
dominance in our nation now; that we 
are living in a commercial age ; that we 
are lacking in moral courage; that we 
are producing no men of commanding 
intellectual power; that our literature 
is flippant and our morals lax, then ob- 
viously there is peculiar need of such 
expressions of idealism and altruism as 
the college presidents have put forth. 
But even if the national outlook be not 
so dark as these observers think it is— 
and we are of the opinion that they see 
through a glass darkly—it is still well 
that they and the many others of the 
same temper beyond New England, the 
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full text of whose sermons we have not 
seen, should have spoken as they have. 
For it is a message that the world ever 
needs, 

The natural man is egoistic. Acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is easier than imparta- 
tion of knowledge. Contempt for the 
average man is a plant prone to grow in 
the garden of the educated man. Com- 
munion with books is freer from sources 
of irritation and vulgarity than commun- 
ion with men. Breadth of vision often 
paralyzes promptness and vigor of action. 
And so it comes to pass that for many a 
youth and maiden who entered college 
with a democratic spirit, a sympathetic 
heart and positive convictions, the day of 
graduation finds him or her an aristocrat, 
selfish and unmoral. 

To all such the pre-eminent word for 
today, for tomorrow, for all time is sym- 
pathy, which, as President Tucker says, 
is the word of democracy, and he might 
have added of the four gospels. At a 
time when mercy as an intellectual con- 
ception has acquired a status and ‘“‘as an 
applied force has passed into the routine 
of organization” in civilized communi- 
ties, as is now the case, when the illiter- 
ate wage-earner and humblest worker 
have learned that through organization 
and surrender of some individual rights 
they may aid others as well as them- 
selves, the educated man or woman can- 
not, dare not, remain unsympathetic or 
unsocial, aristocratic and not democratic, 
seeking learning for learning’s sake rather 
than for humanity’s sake. 

Any full-orbed definition of culture in- 
cludes self-sacrifice, humility, rising by 
stooping, giving as well as getting, and it 
is a source of sincerest joy that at this 
Commencement so many youth have had 
lofty and inclusive conceptions of culture 
held up before them by men whose lives 
accord with their precepts. 





Cross Currents in the Christian 
Life 

With favorable wind and all sails full, 
a ship may yet go on the rocks because 
of an unnoticed current drawing it aside 
from its true course. David was a man 
after God’s own heart. The stormy time 
of his life was over. It seemed as if he 
might go on to the fair haven of an un- 
blemished reputation. Then came an 
unnoticed cross current of temptation, 
pushing him aside into a whirl of sins. 
Peter had faith and love, but the un- 
perceived drift of his despairing coward- 
ice made him deny his Lord. 

God permits these deviations from 
the course—these lapses into sin—per- 
haps in part to cure us of the yet more 
dangerous sin of pride. David, fallen 
into the stifling calms of self-satisfied 
content, might easily have been ina more 
hopeless state than when the prophet 
came to him and said, ‘“‘Thou art the 
man.” Peter untested and unhumbled 
could never have been Peter the rock. 
God wants to give us victory, but first 
he means to teach us that we are in dan- 
ger of defeat. 

We need not look or ask for these 
sharp lessons of defeat. The cross cur- 
rents of temptation are always pulling 
at our souls, and never more than 
when we drift, as David seems to have 
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been drifting, in idle self-indulgence when 
his temptation came. Happy is he who 
allows for the currents while he steers 
his ship by chart and compass. He shall 
overcome without the bitterness of a 
great fall and deep repentance. He will 
leave the world that noblest legacy of an 
unstained name. 

If we have drifted into peril or fallen 
into sin—as David did and Peter—there 
is but one course open. ‘I will arise 
and go to my father,” we must say, and 
going we shall find him ready to forgive. 
The new place, even though it be a lower 
one, is the place for the new beginning. 
Even from that place where we need 
never have been found if we had used 
God’s help aright, he will lead us up- 
ward to our victory. For us the begin- 
ning of wil!, the repentance and return. 
For him the loving watch and care that 
lets us say out of experience after sin, 
“‘He restoreth my soul, he leadeth me 
in the paths of righteousness for his 
name’s sake.” 





British Writers and Their 
Themes 


We are happy to inform our readers that as 
a result of the recent visit to England and 
Scotland of our editor-in-chief, Rev. A. E. 
Dunning, the following persons may be an- 
nounced as furnishing articles or interviews 
that will appear in The Congregationalist and 
Christian World during the next few months. 
Several of them have been among our contrib- 
utors for many years, while the others will 
be welcomed as bringing additional strength 
to our staff of writers. All may be considered 
experts on the themes which they are to treat. 
The list, to which we shall be able in the near 
future to make notable additions, is: 

Rev. JAMES STALKER, D. D. The Agree- 
ment of the World Concerning Jesus of Naza- 
reth; The Sermon on the Mount and Modern 
Life (four articles). 

Rev. J. H. Jowretr. The Wooing Note in 
Modern Preaching. 

Rev. JoHN Hunter, D.D. God’s Imme- 
diate and Direct Revelations to the Souls of 
Men. 

Rev. W. Garretr HorperR. “American 
Hymnology from the Standpoint of an Eng- 
lish Hymnologist. 

Rev. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. Four arti- 
cles. 

A. F, WINNINGTON INGRAM, Bishop of 
London. The Christian Problem of the Mod- 
ern City. 





In Brief 


The good old-fashioned virtue of church- 
going never appeared to better advantage 
than last Sunday. It had its reward, too, and 
it wasn’t nearly so warm in some sanctuaries 
as in a good many private houses. 





Some forty Japanese alumni of Yale expect 
to come from Japan to attend the bicen- 
tennial of the university next October. Those 
who planted that college for the children of 
the Puritans builded better than they knew. 


Rev. James Moffatt and Dr. George Adam 
Smith were criticised for their advanced views 
in the recent assembly of the United Free 
Church at Edinburgh, and it has been inti- 
mated that both might be arraigned for heresy. 
These facts give special interest to Professor 
Porter’s review, published this week, of Mr. 
Moffatt’s book, The Historical New Testament. 


Dr. Mackennal, presiding at the meeting of 
the trustees of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
utilized his knowledge of the attitude of men 
of wealth in this country toward education to 
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point a moral for the friends of Mansfield, 
which, for the first time, faced a deficit in its 
revenue of the year. 





Episcopal Church papers in England are 
beginning to discuss the question of individ- 
ual communion cups. Some of them propose 
a committee of inquiry, to be composed of 
medical men, on the danger of infection from 
the common cup. When the matter comes to 
receive the attention due to it, considerations 
of cleanliness will also be included, and com- 
mon sense will prevail. 





.The comment of the Pilot on the recent for- 
mation of an Evangelical Union of Protes- 
tants in the Philippines is so unworthy of the 
journal in its better moments that we forbear 
printing it. Flippant jibes and insinuations 
are but a mask with which the editor tries to 
conceal his chagrin at the early consummation 
of a plan which gives the lie to all Catholic 
prophecies concerning Protestant rivalry in 
the Philippines. 





The Churchman does notexpect that the 
Episcopal Church will at present co-operate 
with other bodies of Christians in carrying 
on missions in the Philippines, but hopes for 
better things in the not too distant future. 
The leading journal of the Episcopal Church 
has, we believe, a clearer prophetic vision 
than its missionary board. On missionary 
ground the Christian spirit is going to be able 
to overcome the spirit of exclusiveness and 
prejudice. 


The will to apologize still exists. Wesleyan 
male seniors had to ‘apologize to’ female 
seniors for ungentlemanly attacks én them, 
ere they graduated last week, and Rev. Dr. 
A. H. Moment, formerly prominent in the 
Brooklyn Presbytery, last week humbly apolo- 
gized to the presbytery for contumacious con- 
duct. It is a hard thing to do, but it is in- 
evitable at times if one would retain self- 
respect and public esteem. Rev. Dr. Rains- 
ford of St. George’s Episcopal_Church, New 
York, recently did it in a right manful way. 





The late Dr. Webb was a great believer in 
the father’s duties to his children. In the lit- 
tle village in Maine where Mrs. Webb’s oldest 
brother, Dr. Benjamin Tappan, was pastor 
the Webb family often visited. One who 
was then a child remembers most vividly a 
sermon preached by Dr. Webb to fathers on 
this point, and the picture drawn of a father 
teaching his children. He made the subject 
very impressive and attractive, and further 
illustrated it throughout the week as he 
walked the streets in loving comradeship with 
his three little girls. 


The Boston papers of last week on a certain 
day had pictures of two men, one who had 
given $1,000,000 to Harvard, and the cther 
the head-master of the Dwight School for fifty 
years, whose pupils were to honor him with 
loving words and generous gifts later in the 
week. Superintendent Seaver of the Boston 
city schools, at the banquet in Head master 
Page’s honor, said that Mr. Page was quite as 
worthy of praise for his influence in shaping 
character for so many years as the million- 
aire who gave a fraction of his immense 
fortune in memory of his father; and who 
will dispute Mr. Seaver ? 


Were he not kept in proper bounds by a 
generous supply of native modesty President- 
elect C. O. Day of Andover Seminary would 
be exalted overmuch, for in the grist of Com- 
mencement degrees no less than three have 
fallen to hislot. Heisa Doctor of Divinity by 
grace of both Dartmouth and Iowa, while his 
own alma mater, Yale, has made him a Mas- 
ter of Arts. None of these titles were needed 
to assure his friends in the Congregational 
House of his worth. They regret much that 
he is this week severing his ties with them, 
as he devolves upon his successor, Mr. Tead, 
the duties connected with the secretaryship 
of the Education Society. 
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Men of Note in the Religious World 





REV. E. 8. TEAD 


The New Secretary of the Congregational Education 
Society 





EDWARD KIMBALL 


Successful in Raising Church Debts. Died wt Evanston, 
11., June & 





This Week’s Number 


Seasonableness and variety mark our July 
first-of-the-month number. The past month’s 
notable doings and utterances as well as 
persons who have been prominent of late in 
the religious world are recognized, while at 
the same time there is a forward look to 
joys and opportunities of the vacation period. 
Such an article, for instance, as Mr. Crane’s 
will feed many weary city workers yearning 
to be out in the open. Easy and pleasant 
reading, too, is the first installment of Miss 
Thurston’s short serial story, which will run 
through most of our summer issues. Rev. 
Morton Dexter, our editorial colleague for so 
many years, furnishes a picturesque account 
of the 450th anniversary of Glasgow Univer- 
sity, which he attended as a representative of 
the American Historical Society. Our Amer- 
ican colleges and universities, too, receive 
proper attention in the editorial columns, in 
the Christian World Pulpit and Platform and 
in the digest of news from Commencements. 
The articles in the department The Progress 
of the Church are exceptionally interesting, 
particularly Dr. Abbott’s comparison of the 
Episcopal system to the framework on which 
the nation rests, and Professor Jacobs’s state- 
ment of the clashing in the Lutheran denom- 
ination of the conservative element with that 
which looks toward conformity to the Ameri- 
can ways and language. The interview with 
Professor Thayer contains: much of interest. 

We mean always to furnish in these first-of- 
the-month issues an article particularly ac- 
ceptable to lovers of music, and Mr. Burdett’s 
discriminating analysis of the work of the fa- 
mous composers Barnby and Dykes will serve 
to make them better understood. Dr. Wil- 
liams’s illustrated article on Christian lay- 
men of Chicago ought to strengthen faith in 
the resources which that city possesses for its 





REV. C. 0. DAY 
President Elect of Andover Seminary 





JOSEPH COOK 
Died at Ticonderoga, June 25 


moral and spiritual renewal. He is able, of 
course, to name and characterize only a few 
of the men who deserve to be known for their 
works’ and their faith’s sake, but he has se- 
lectea representative groups in all denomina- 
tions. Miss Zephine Humphrey, who writes 
the article, The Fellowship of the Apostles, is 
a recent Smith graduate and a writer of grow- 
ing fame. Some special illustrations of note, 
like that of the Ruskin memorial and of the 
Y. M. C. A. Jubilee Convention, are of excep- 
tional worth. The usual» departments are 
stocked with material appropriate thereto. 





The Thoughtful Use of Hymns 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF PRIZES 


In announcing the prize winners in the 
class on the Thoughtful Use of Hymns, which 
has been in session since last October, I de- 
sire to express my appreciation of the inter- 
est taken by the class, which has included 
members from Maine, Virginia, Colorado, 
California and many of the states lying be- 
tween these extremes. There are others, who 
have not sent to me the work outlined, but 
have taken pains to assure me by letter or in 
conversation that they have valued the les- 
sons. While it has not been possible for me 
to acknowledge all these expressions of ap 
preciation, I wish to say here to these friends 
that their words have brought to me pleasure 
and inspiration, and [ thank them most 
heartily. 

Reading the papers of the class as they 
have come to me, some almost every day dur- 
ing the past eight months, has been a profit- 
able privilege. The task of deciding the 
prize winners has been very difficult. I found 
it utterly impossible to decide on the five best 
in the regular work. I therefore selected 





REV. J. W. PLATNER 
Professor «f Ecclesiasticat History at Andover Seminary 





REV. JAMES CHALMERS 
The Missionary Martyred in New Guinea Las! Apri! 


those who had done well the regular work, 
and from these the ones who had done the 
most and best optional work. The first prize 
is given to Miss Alice May Tenney, Cam- 
bridge; the second to Miss Myra A. Proctor, 
Stoneham; the third and fourth go to Mrs. 
James Deane, Northfield, N. Y., and Mrs. 
Charles H. Deans, West Medway, Mass. 
The fifth prize is given to Miss E. E. Newhall, 
Saugus. Honorable mention should be made 
of Mrs. Abby C. Labaree, Saugus; Miss Isa- 
bella G. Mack, Manchester, N. H; Miss Har- 
riet E. Carlton, Salem. 

In addition to these are nearly a score who 
have done fine work, enough to have won a 
prize under ordinary circumstances. The 
prize winners averaged about seventy-five 
pages of manuscript each, and careful work 
at that. Still others did the regular work ina 
most satisfactory manner, and others would 
have been in the front rank had they contin- 
ued the work to the end. Certificates have 
been prepared and will be sent to all whose 
work was sufficient in quantity and quality to 
reach the required standard. 

In closing I wish to acknowledge that some 
of my class evidently know much more about 
hymns than I do and have taught me much 
during these months. I also venture the hope 
that those who have interested themselves so 
kindly in this work, whether they have com- 
pleted the class work or not, will introduce 
themselves to me, if ever there is opportunity, 
as some of you already so cordially have done. 

EpwiIn HALLock BYINGTON. 

Beverly, Mass. 





Fifteen-year-old Tyna Helman, a Russian 
Jewess, who knew no English fifteen month: 
ago,,who speaks six languages, graduated 
from one of Boston’s schools last week, hav- 
ing done four years’ work in one. 
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Prof. J. Henry Thayer—lInterpreter of the New Testament 


As this is read the honored scholar, 
some of whose history and opinions it 
chronicles, will be enjoying on European 
soil a rest from the especially arduous 
toil of the past year. But in being a 
year of labor it has differed only in de- 
gree, and not in kind, from many, many 
years that have gone before, making up a 
record of loyalty to high ideals of schol- 
arship and fecundity and accuracy of 
production not surpassed by any other 
American student of New Testament in- 
terpretation. 

Having recently resigned his professor- 
ship at the Harvard Divinity School, Prof. 
J. Henry Thayer now looks forward to 
the remainder of his life as years which 
will be less strenuous in application to 
scholastic tasks, and will allow him oppor- 
tunity to enjoy to a greater extent those 
social joys which have always appealed to 
him. Those who have known him solely 
as the maker of a Greek-English Lexicon, 
used wherever English is read and spoken, 
know only one side of the man. His 
pupils who have met him in the class- 
room at Andover Theological Seminary, 
where he was professor of sacred litera- 
ture from 1864 to 1882, or at Harvard, 
where he has been professor of the criti- 
cism and interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment since 1884, and the friends who have 
been privileged to meet him in his home, 
have known him as one of the most 
charming of personalities, gracious, win- 
some, courageous, gentle, abounding in 
wit and wisdom, spiritual in aim, devout 
in mood, always putting the spirit above 
the letter even when most intent on get- 
ting at the exact letter of revelation. 

Few men living in and about Boston 
have memories more exact or far-reach- 
ing as they survey the past political, in- 
tellectual and religious changes of New 
England. For Professor Thayer was 
born in Boston in November, 1828, he 
grew up in the Old South Church, he 
graduated at Harvard College in 1850, and 
at Andover Theological Seminary in 1857, 
and from 1859 to 1864 was pastor of a Sa- 
lem Congregational church. 

As chaplain of the Fortieth Massachu- 
setts Volunteers from 1862-63, he served 
his country and God in time of national 
peril, and gained for himself experiences 
and memories much cherished. Called 
in 1864 to his alma mater in theology, An- 
dover Seminary, by reason of his evident 
scholarship, he settled down to his life 
work as an interpreter of the New Testa- 
ment literature, and along with the great 
men of that period of Andover’s history 
left his impress on students and built 
up a reputation for American scholarship 
abroad. 

HE LEAVES ANDOVER 


In 1882, when the storm of controversy 
over Andover’s creed lowered, but had 
not broken, he felt that honor compelled 
him to leave the institution. Entire as- 
sent to the letter of the creed he had 
never given. A general and approximate 
belief in the doctrines of the creed had 
been accepted by the boards of adminis- 


His History, Plans and Opinions 


By GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


tration as a sufficient prerequisite to sub- 
scription. But the honesty of such as- 
sent to the creed having been publicly 
and extensively called in question, and 
the seminary officials for legal reasons 
being disinclined publicly to acknowledge 
such qualified assent, Professor Thayer— 
see his letter to The Congregationalist, 
June 14, 1882—felt that to remain in his 
chair would subject him to the constant 
charge or suspicion of dishonesty with- 
out prospect of open vindication. Read 
in the light of subsequent developments, 
and the present authorized, modified in- 
terpretation of the creed by professors, 
the incident of Professor Thayer’s with- 
drawal takes on new significance; and 
viewed either in the light of the time 
when it happened, or in the light of the 
present day, it furnishes suggestive mate- 
rial for one who would write on the ethics 
of creed subscription. 

Events have proved that Professor 
Thayer was right when at that time he 
wrote: ‘“‘ Deplore and deprecate discussion 
as we may, it will not down so long as 
there is known to be any ambiguousness 
in the attitude of the seminary’s official 
guardians, any desire to avoid putting 
themselves unequivocally on record re- 
specting the question in debate. The 
issue cannot be crowded back into the 
egg. The eraof public indifference and 
of public confidence is past. The hostile 
theories of subscription with liberty and 
subscription with rigor stand looking 
each other in the eye. Noncommittalism 
on the part of those vested with author- 
ity is delinquency.” 

Invited to the Harvard Divinity School 
as a Trinitarian, along with other Trini- 
tarians on the faculty Professor Thayer 
has aided in making that institution once 
more as broad in policy and as high in 
standard of scholarship as the other de- 
partments of the university. 


A MODERATE OPTIMIST 


If one talks with Professor Thayer 
nowadays about the problems of the 


hour in church and state, he finds that- 


his natural, temperamental optimism is 
somewhat shadowed. But he denies that 
it is anything more than a shadow, for 
both by temperament and conviction he 
is an optimist, a saying by Mark Hopkins 
heard by him quite early in life, that 
“theism implies optimism,” having given 
him one of the fundamental principles of 
his working philosophy of life. But the 
course of our national history of late 
does not please Professor Thayer, nor 
does the attitude of the colleges and 
seminaries toward the classics and the 
humanities, nor the seeming (to him) 
preference of church congregations for 
the man of assurance, glib tongue and 
vociferous tones. It is with naught but 
apprehension that Professor Thayer views 
the impending day at the Harvard Divin- 
ity School, for instance, when students 
will be able to matriculate and graduate 
without knowledge of Greek or Hebrew. 
While quite frank to admit that theolog- 


ical school curricula are defective in 
many ways, for instance, in the inade- 
quate attention given to philosophy and 
psychology, to ethics and “‘applied Chris- 
tianity,” he maintains that the day will 
never come when it will be safe for a 
teaching clergy to be ignorant of the 
Greek and Hebrew Scriptures. Of course, 
if the clergy are to abdicate the teaching 
function and be prophets merely, or only 
executive organizers of philanthropic 
activities—that, as Kipling would say, is 
another story. 

Question Professor Thayer as to the 
changed attitude of academic circles 
toward religion today, as contrasted with 
what he saw at Harvard as an undergrad- 
uate, or as he has known the institution 
when science was more dogmatic than is 
now her wont, and he is altogether opti- 
mistic. Asan undergraduate if he sought 
to be religious he had to do it in out-of- 
the-way corners, or by ways that were 
covert. Now the religious life of the un- 
dergraduate is open; and as for the atti- 
tude of the teachers of philosophy and 
science in the university, it is idealistic in: 
the one case and theistic in its implica- 
tion in the other. 


HIS PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


Having completed his long, self-immo- 
lating task of revision of the New Testa- 
ment, in which he has co-operated with a. 
body of American scholars, of whom ex- 
President Dwight of Yale and Professor 
Riddle of Western Theological Seminary 
are the only other surviving members, 
Professor Thayer now feels that he can 
emerge from what he calls his ‘‘ mole- 
burrowing under the ground” era of 
textual editing and criticism, and spend 
his remaining days in work of a different 
sort. Just now he is deeply interested in 
the successful endowment of the schoo) 
at Jerusalem for Oriental study and re- 
search, under whose auspices Professor 
Torrey of Yale and Professor Mitchell of 
Boston University are to labor in Pales- 
tine, and to which a score of our leading 
educational institutions have pledged an- 
nual subscriptions. 


HIS OPINIONS ON CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Realizing that the views of Professor 
Thayer on certain vital issues of the day 
in religion and theology would have 
much weight as coming from so eminent 
a student of the teachings of Jesus, his 
opinions were solicited and given with 
characteristic candor. The progression 
of thought, the play of query and answer 
ran thus: 

What is the historical residuum that re- 
mains of the gospels after the critical study’ 
of the past century? 

The substantial verity of the incarnate 
and redemptive life and work of God on 
earth. 

What is the judgment of competent schol- 
arship on the conclusions of Schmiedel in 
the Encyclopedia Biblica? 

I have been too engrossed with other 
labors of late to read any scholarly notice 
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of his work. But I do not hesitate to say 
that he seems to me to forget that the 
leading aim of the gospels is not historical 
but religious (Luke 1: 4; John 20: 31), and 
. to apply to the popular religious compo- 
sitions of the first century the drastic 
and artificial tests of a recluse scholar. 

Does the trend of modern scholarship 
permit confidence in the substantial accu- 
racy of the teaching of Jesus as reported in 
the four gospels? 

Yes. 

Is the Johannean authorship of the fourth 
gospel still a tenable theory? 

It is the more tenable theory: only ‘‘in 
every work regard the writer’s end,” etc. 
(see John 20: 31). 

What is the total impression the life of 
Christ makes on your mind after your long 
years of study of the gospels? 

As the career of a peerless personage, 
thoroughly human, thoroughly transcen- 
dent and thoroughly self-consistent. 

What is the present opinion of competent 
scholarship on the historicity of the first 
chapters of the Acts of the Apostles? 

That the writer is honestly endeavoring 
to record facts and truths. Even when 
he obviously labors under misapprehen- 
sion, as in the case of the gift of tongues 
(chap. 2: 5 ff.), he gives the story as he 
doubtless received it (compare Mark 16: 
17) without attempting to remove its ob- 
vious incongruities (as for example, that 
the ‘“‘speaking” is represented as begin- 
ning (vs. 4, 6) before the foreign listeners 
arrive; that ‘‘ Judea” is enumerated (v. 
9) in the catalogue of foreign countries; 
that the sneer of the mockers (v. 13) is 
intrinsically incompatible with his con- 
ception of the nature of the phenomenon 
(v. 6); that subsequently (chap. 19: 6) he 
himself joins Paul (see 1 Cor. 14: 2 ff.) in 
associating ‘“‘speaking with tongues” 
with “prophesying.” Or again, when he 
makes statements at variance with those 
of other Biblical writers, for example, 
relative to the death of Judas (compare 
chap. 1: 18 with Matt. 27: 5 ff.). On any 
sensible view of historic credibility the 
discrepancies are of no great account ex- 
cept as evidence of independence, and so 
of substantial trustworthiness. In such 
cases fictitious accretions no more annul 
the underlying verity of the substantial 
fact than the barnacles on a ship’s bot- 
tom disprove the existence of the ship. 

How does this affect the current concep- 
tion of the origin of the church and the 
method of the Spirit ? 

What you probably mean by the phrase 
“the current conception,” must modify 
and adjust itself agreeably to the proved 
facts of history. 

Must we not make a distinction between 
the Christian experience of the apostles 
and their attempts at the intellectual inter- 
pretation of it ? 

Certainly, just as in other cases. 

What is the present status of Calvinism 
as a system of doctrine ? 

Never having been a thoroughgoing 
Calvinist, perhaps I ought not to attempt 
to reply. Calvinism seems to me to bea 
system resting on incomplete premises, 
and carried out with heroic sequacious- 
ness to conclusions which expanding 
knowledge, a broader and more humane 
philosophy and sounder exegesis have 
shown to be inadequate or untenable. 
But it is a noble monument of human 
thought, and its Cyclopean materials 


will be a mine for thinkers for many a 
day. 

How thorough and far-reaching a recon- 
struction of theology is impending ? 

Theology, being the philosophy of reli- 
gious truth, must undergo reconstruction 
and readjustment so long as there are 
thinking men and Biblical students on 
earth. 

What are the still undetermined subjects 
and inadequately explored regions of New 
Testament investigation? 

Their name is legion. Hence the New 
Testament can never be outgrown, either 
as a religious manual or as a student’s 
text-book. 

If a man were limited to half a dozen 
books on the New Testament, what would 
you select ? 

First, midst and last, the Greek Testa- 
ment, with such aid in ascertaining its 
meaning as is furnished by the best lexi- 
cons, grammars, commentaries. To ap- 
preciate Shakespeare one must study 
Shakespeare and resort to books about 
him only when in conscious need of help. 
If one cannot use the sacred text, let him 
buy a copy of the (genuine) American 
standard edition of the Revised English 
Bible, soon to be published, and heed its 
alternate readings and renderings and 
its illustrative references to Biblical par- 
allels. Calm, scholarly, candid discus- 
sions of Biblical questions will be found 
in the writings of Prof. G. P. Fisher of 
Yale and of Professor Sanday of Oxford, 
as witness the latter’s article, Jesus 
Christ, in the second volume of Hast- 
ings’s Dictionary of the Bible and his 
previous work, misnamed Inspiration, a 
third edition of which was issued in 1896. 
This last book gives, perhaps, the best 
general survey of the present stage of 
Biblical criticism which is accessible in 
the Engtigh language. Sundry German 
works, like the Hinleitung of Prof. The- 
odor Zahn, are mines of lore, but they re- 
quire a scholar’s knowledge and a trained 
mind as prerequisites to their best use. 





Happenings in Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


The City Still Beautiful 


Weddings and Commencements filled 
the days of June, and florists, musicians 
and stationers do now rest from their 
labors. Far afield are the groups that at 
the altar and upon the platform were the 
center of loving thought and congratula- 
tion, but they must have a lasting re- 
membrance of the exceeding beauty of 
the city at the period that crowned their 
hopes. The full, rich foliage is unmarred 
by blight of dust or insect, and the many 
people still in town rejoice in the uni- 
versal greenness, the markets filled with 
fresh berries and vegetables, and the 
after-dinner trolley rides and doorstep 
chats. ; 


The Year’s Wind-up at Howard 


Howard University, for all races and 
both sexes, has always been largely Con- 
gregational. It is fortunate in its site on 
one of the hills overlooking the city, and 
equally happy in its name, that suggests 
philanthropy and patriotism. The year 
just closed has been a successful one in 
all departments. The theological is the 
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only Protestant training school for min- 
isters in the district. Its twenty-eighth 
anniversary called together some of the 
scattered alumni and added thirteen to 
the number. It is rather singular that 
none of the graduates this year follow 
the Congregational polity. Dean Ewell, 
in his annual statement, gave the number 
of students as sixty-one, a larger enroll- 
ment than in any previous year. Eighty- 
nine per cent. of these are self-supporting, 
as for the last few years the professors 
have practically had to be. The Wash- 
ington Conference of Congregational 
churches at its summer conference voted 
to ask that the appropriation of the 
A. M. A. to this department be restored. 


Items 


Congregational Day at Chautauqua 
Beach, Md., cannot as yet be called an 
anniversary, as it isso very recent. But 
it is hoped that it may become an annual 
outing for Congregationalists in this 
vicinity at a renovated place of recrea- 
tion equally distant from Baltimore and 
Washington. The initiative brought to- 
gether several hundred, in spite of fervent 
heat. Dr. Newman was the chairman of 
the committee of arrangements, Mr. 
James and Dr. Nourse of Baltimore made 
short talks, and Rev. M. Ross Fishburn 
brightened the brief exercises by some 
entertaining stories. 

Dr. Newman of the First Church 
spends his three months’ vacation in the 
Adirondacks. During his absence Prof. 
Isaac Clarke and Dr. Merrill E. Gates 
divide the time as acting pastor. The 
Y. M. C. A. is entering upon an active 
summer campaign, and the outdoor serv- 
ices of the Central Union Mission always 
attract a crowd. 

A Presbyterian church has been organ- 
ized in a rapidly developing résidence sec- 
tion northwest of the Church of the Cov- 
enant, and an Episcopal enterprise 
launched in another favorable section. 


There is material and opportunity for 


two or three good Congregational 
churches, beside the half-dozen we have, 
if means were at hand for the sites and 
buildings. 


Joy and Sorrow in Official Life 


Among the pleasant recent happenings 
is the marriage of Associate Justice 
Brewer of the Supreme Court. The pres- 
ent Mrs. Brewer is a member of his well- 
known Bible class and of the First 
Church, and has a wide acquaintance in 
local educational circles. 

The city rejoices in the relief from 
great anxiety that has come to the Pres- 
ident. Mrs. McKinley has been several 
times to drive and is gradually regaining 
her usual health. Ata proper time Com- 
missioner MacFarland called and pre- 
sented the congratulations of the dis- 
trict, to which the President responded 
in his usual happy way. 

The beautiful home of Secretary Hay, 
across the park fronting the White 
House, gives no outward token of the 
terrible disaster that has so broken the 
hearts of its inmates. Sickness and sor- 
row have lately drawn the President and 
the members of his official family into a 
sacred communion of sympathy. That 
Christian hope sustains them in the 
stress of great trials is the satisfaction 
of all right-thinking people. 
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Miss Thurston, whose 
- short stories in our own 
columns, Harper’s Ba- 
zaar and Lippincott’s 
have been warmly com- 
mended, is also well 
known to readers of 
the Youth’s Compan- 
ion, Forward and The 
Wellspring. She is a 
, young writer of much 
promise, and we are glad to give in this num- 
ber the first installment of a story in seven 
chapters dealing with New England life. 
Miss Thurston’s home is at present in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and she is the daughter of Mrs. 
Ida T. Thurston, whose books for young 
people are general favorites. 





CHAPTER I. 


It was eight o’clock Monday morning, 
and Naomi Palmer was hanging out the 
last of the wash. She stepped more and 
more slowly down the lines of sweet, wet 
linen, carefully pulling out the corners 
of sheets and tablecloths; back behind 
her thoughts was the consciousness that 
the pleasantest task of the week was 
over. 

It began always, these summer weeks, 
in the early morning, when the world was 
new. Hetty, coming sleepily down stairs 
at seven o’clock, would look out on the 
porch, her red lips pouting prettily. 

“T don’t see what you always have to 
get the washing done so early for,” she 
would protest. 

And Naomi always answered: ‘‘I like 
to. There ain’t any sense in having it 
round all the morning.”” She could not, 
if she would, have confessed the spell of 
those silver dawns, with little keen, 
sweet breezes setting the morning-glories 
astir, and the old apple orchard all 
a flutter with wings. But as she rubbed 
and rinsed, bringing things fair and white 
from the soilure of the week, some subtle 
harmony seemed to play between her 
and the clean, beautiful day. At that 
hour when human tongues were still, na- 
ture spokein a thousand voicesof delight. 
Naomi Palmer could not understand, 
but she could hear and be glad in a 
Strange, happy, untellable way. So, 
through years of such summer mornings, 
the toil had grown almost to be a sacra- 
ment. 

She pinned the last piece on the line 
and looked up to the sky, even so early 
burning a deep, glowing blue. Little 
shrill insect sounds had begun to buzz in 
the grass. 

“It’s going to be hot—things will dry 
quick today,’ she said, approvingly. 

She stopped to gather some clothes- 
pins that had dropped from her apron. 
When she looked up she found that 
Hetty had pushed her way between the 
wet sheets and was standing beside her. 
Hetty had on a fresh, pink gingham and 
was swinging her hat in her hand. 

“T’ve finished the dishes,” she said. 
“I thought I’d go down to the village 
now before it gets any hotter. I wanted 
Some more thread for my crocheting, you 
know.” 

She did not glance at Naomi, but looked 
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down the dazzling white lane to the tan- 
gle of orchard branches at the end; a 
soft color had spread, flower-like, over 
her face, and her lips were smiling. 
Naomi looked at her admiringly. 

“Yes, I would—I’d go right along,” 
she answered. ‘‘ And don’t hurry about 
coming back. You won’t have anything 
to do about dinner, you know, and you 
hadn’t ought to hurry on a day like this.” 

Hetty turned impulsively; they were 
but half-sisters, and Naomi, twenty years 
the older, had been all the mother she 
had ever known. Pretty little Hetty 
seldom was troubled by thoughts, but 
once in a while, especially since she had 
become engaged to Will Sabin, she felt 
a curious pity for Naomi. She felt it 
now. 

“*You’re real good, Naomi,” she said, 
wonderingly. 

Naomi’s steady eyes met her with a 
quiet smile, but she did not answer; she 
never was one for many words. 

Hetty began to laugh then, shaking off 
her serious mood lightly as raindrops. 

“I’m not!” she asserted, merrily. 
“T doall sorts of bad things. I did some- 
thing bad just now. I heard father 
thumping on the floor as I started out, 
and I pretended not to. You don’t mind, 
do you, Naomi? 
and you always manage him so much bet- 
ter than I! Of course, if I'd supposed he 
really wanted anything—but, you know, 
three quarters of the time he doesn’t.” 

‘““My land!” Naomi exclaimed, with 
quick self-reproach, ‘‘I’d ought to have 
run in before to see if he was comforta- 
ble, and getting the clothes out I forgot 
all about it.” 

She ran hurriedly up the path. Hetty 
watched her a moment and then started 
for the village. It was a shame for fa- 
ther to be cross to Naomi when Naomi 
was so good to him, she thought; it was 
awful to have a temper, anyway. She 
was glad that Will didn’t. Then she 
smiled again, and her thoughts dissolved 
in a rosy mist through which Will 
walked, glorified. 

As Naomi pushed open the sitting-room 
door her father’s red face glared up at 
her angrily. He was a little man with 
piercing blue eyes and a ragged fringe of 
white whiskers. Since he had had the 
stroke that pinned him helpless to his 
chair his temper, always quick, was lia- 
ble to furious outbursts that sometimes 
left him speechless for hours. Both his 
daughters dreaded such attacks—Hetty, 
indeed, cowered before them like some 
little frightened animal; Naomi, pa- 
tiently humoring him until he was quiet, 
would come from the struggle looking as 
if she had had a long illness. But she 
never complained; if Hetty cried over it 
sometimes, Naomi had one joy that never 
failed her. 

‘“‘Think of the name father’s got! I 
guess we needn’t mind a little temper 
now andthen, Hetty. There aren’t many 
people that are spoken of the way he is 
by everybody that knows him.” For in 
the village it had fallen into a proverb— 
as honest as a Palmer. 


He sounded so cross, . 


This morning, happily, the old man was 
not in one of his ugliest moods. He 
wanted to change his directions to the 
man who did the farm work, so Naomi, 
taking his new order, started at once for 
the south lot. As she reached the gate, a 
man was just pushing it open. He 
stopped and pulled off his hat, revealing 
a thin, wrinkled face, with pale, wander- 
ing blue eyes. His voice was low and 
conciliatory. 

“Can you tell me if this is Mr. Abel 
Palmer’s ?” 

“It is,” Naomi answered, stopping 
short. She suspected an agent, and stood 
upon the defensive. The man seemed to 
feel her attitude; his voice grew anxious. 

‘*T dunno’s he’s ever spoke of me, but 
we was neighbors thirty years ago. My 
name’s James Peavy. I used to live on 
the Cobb place before I moved down to 
Delaware. Seeing [ was round in the old 
neighborhood, I kinder thought I’d like to 
drop in a minute.” 

Naomi’s fear was discarded instantly. 
She pushed her sunbonnet back, and 
looked cordially into the lean, discouraged 
face. 

“I’m real glad you stepped in, Mr. 
Peavy. Just go right up to the house 
and make yourself at home. I’ve got an 
errand to do, but I’ll be back in a few 
minutes. I dunno as you’ve heard about 
father. It’s a real pleasure to him to see 
people now that he can’t get about any. 
I hope you’ll stay as long as youcan make 
it convenient.” 

“Thank ye, ma’am,”’ the man answered. 
Itseemed as if her cordiality infused a 
little hope into his limp personality, and 
he stepped briskly up the flagged walk. 
Naomi waited to see him open the door. 

**He didn’t look real prosperous,” she 
thought to herself. “I’m sure I hope 
’twill chirk him up to seefather. There, 
he’s gone 1n, now.” 

She turned and walked to the south 
lot, the dejected man occupying her 
thoughts all the way. Monday wasn’t a 
very good day to get up a dinner, but she 
would do the best she could. ‘‘ He don’t 
look as if he’d had a good meal since the 
year one,” she thought, half in pity, half 
in satisfaction. There were possibilities 
of large and joyous living in Naomi 
Palmer ; the delight in summer mornings 
was the flowering of it in her narrow 
place; given more favorable conditions, 
there would have been a royal wealth of 
blossoming. 

She hurried back after her errand was 
done. Already the heat had driven away 
the morning freshness, and long before 
she reached the house her pale face was 
flushed, and her smooth brown hair 
clung damply about her forehead. She 
listened for voices as she went up the 
path and was a little surprised that she 
did not hear them. Then suddenly there 
seemed to be something ominous in the 
silence. She hurried faster and pushed 
open the door, dreading she knew not 
what. 

Her father sat huddled up in his chair, 
his face red and his eyes glaring with 
rage. He tried tospeak, but only choked ; 
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his hands were full of angry motions, and 
his cane, lying near the door, had evi- 
dently been flung after the retreating 
form of Mr. James Peavy. 

Naomi worked over him long and pa- 
tiently, but no persuasion could get any- 
thing out of him. After some hours, in- 
deed, he motioned for one of his farm 
books, but when Naomi had given it to 
him he did not read it; he sat sulking 
and brooding all the rest of the day. It 
was a relief that he wanted to be put to 
bed early. 

After she had arranged him for the 
night, Naomi went out and sat on the 
doorstep, leaning her tired head against 
the house. Inside she could hear Hetty 
stepping about singing a blithe little song 
in her thin, sweet, girlish voice. Naomi 
sat very still, looking down into the 
yard, where the lilac and rose bushes 
made soft, dark blotches in the dusk. 
She was tired—tired clear through to her 
soul. There was something so humiliat- 
ing about these outbursts of. her father’s. 
Hetty would escape them soon, but for 
Naomi there was no release, ouly an end- 
less conflict with a passion she was pow- 
erless to control. 

“If I could only get a little rest once 
in a while,” she sighed, wearily. 

That night Hetty woke with a scream. 
Naomi was standing over her, tall and 
white. 

‘Hetty, you must come in father’s 
room while I run for the doctor. Come 
quick—quick! ” 

Hetty followed, dazed and shocked, to 
the door of her father’s room, but at 
sight of his sunken face she shrank back 
trembling, all the pretty color driven 
from her cheeks. 

“T can’t—O, Naomi, I can’t! I don’t 
dare.” 

“You must,’’ Naomi cried, sharply. 
**Don’t you see, Hetty, some one must 
go, and you can’t—alone at midnight.” 

But Hetty had run back to her room 
and was pulling on her shoes. 

“T’ll go for the doctor, Naomi,” she 
said, her teeth chattering. ‘You go 
back—there! See, I’m ready now—l’ll 
run over to Barker’s, and they’ll send 
some one horseback.” She jerked the 
door open, and for a moment the wide, 
untroubled summer night flowed in upon 
them, then she was gone, and Naomi was 
shut in alone with death. 

She went back and sat beside her fa- 
ther; there was absolutely nothing to 
do—he was barely breathing at all. 
There must have been another shock soon 
after she had left him for the night. 
Long ago the doctor had warned her that 
it would happen this way, but it had not 
seemed possible. 

‘* And I wished for a rest,”’ she thought 
over and over. Dimly she recognized a 
tragedy somewhere that, instead of sor- 
row, death’s sacred comrade, only regret 
came and sat with her. 

The slow minutes dragged by; pres- 
ently, after an age of waiting, subdued 
voices sounded in the kitchen, and Hetty 
crept to the door. 

“Mrs. Barker came back with me,” 
she whispered. ‘‘Tom’s gone for the 
doctor.” 

Naomi nodded. Hetty, clinging to her 
hand, turned slowly and looked at her 
father; her pretty, childish face was full 
of terror. 


‘“O Naomi!” she gasped, piteously. 

Naomi roused a little then. ‘‘ You go 
back and sit with Mrs. Barker,’’ she 
said, dully. ‘I'll call you if there’s any 
change.” 

‘“‘I—I don’t feel’s if I ought to,” Hetty 
whispered, nervously. 

“You go,’ Naomi returned in the 
same unmoved voice; ‘‘there ain’t any 
sense in your staying.’”’ The old formula 
of the radiant dawns! But Hetty, re- 
lieved, slipped back to the kitchen. 

‘“‘Naomi’s taking it real quiet,’ she 
whispered to Mrs. Barker. 

“How is he—sinking ?’’ whispered back 
Mrs. Barker. She was a stout, short- 
necked woman, and her voice came in 
wheezes in her effort to subdue it. 

“‘I—I guess so,” faltered Hetty. Sud- 
denly she put her head down on the 
table and began to sob. Mrs. Barker 
went across to her and patted her with 
clumsy gentleness. 

“There now, don’t you take on,” she 
said. “It had got to come sometime— 
‘tain’t as if he hadn’t been well on in 
years and had a warning.” 

‘‘He—he called me this morning, and 
I pretended—not to hear,’ Hetty sobbed. 
Poor child, the old human longing for 
confession was heavy upon her. 

Mrs. Barker’s heavy face shadowed 
with memories. “I guess death don’t 
let none of us forget things like that,” 
she said, ‘‘but there, child, you’ve jest 
got to bear up the best you can. He 
won’t lay it up against you.” 

Hetty did not answer, and in the si- 
lence that followed the only sound was 
the creaking of Mrs. Barker’s rockers. 
Once a rooster crowed in the distance, 
and they both glanced at the clock. It 
was ten minutes of two. Mrs. Barker 
went to the door and Jooked out. 

“The doctor’d ought to be here by this 
time,” she said. She listened intently 
and then looked back into the kitchen. 
“‘T hear a horse—I guess that’s him now,” 
she whispered. 

A moment later the doctor hurried 
through the kitchen, bowing gravely to 
the women as he passed, and disappeared 
in the bedroom across the entry. He 
was not there very long. When he came 
back, the old, hard, fretful face had 
settled into a strange mask of peace. 

All the next morning Hetty sat hud- 
dled in a wretched little heap up in her 
room. Sometimes she cried, but she 
couldn’t all thé time, though she tried to, 
faithfully. Between whiles, she watched 
the neighbors coming on their kindly 
errands. 

Presently the minister’s thin, black- 
coated figure appeared, and Hetty shrank 
hastily back. 

“OQ Naomi, I don’t have to go down, do 
I?” she entreated, when her sister came 
forher. ‘I shouldn’t know what to say, 
and I should just cry, and it’s all so—aw- 
ful!”’ 

Naomi looked at her absently a moment 
as if she had not heard; then she seemed 
to understand. 

“‘No,’’ she said, ‘‘ you needn't come. I’ll 
explain to him how it is.” 

She went steadily down the stairs and 
into the best room. The minister rose 
nervously as she entered, his dread of the 
interview piercing the careful disguise of 
his grave sympathy. All his unhappy, 


-crabbed life, old man Palmer had scoffed 
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at “church doings’; it was not strange 
that the church’s servant found his task 
a delicate one. But Naomi went straight 
to the heart of his perplexity. 

“I don’t know as there’s any need for 
you to say anything special, Mr. Daven. 
port,” she said. ‘‘ Father never set much 
by speeches. I guess- the name he’s left 
is speech enough for anybody.” 

The minister looked at her wondering. 
She had always seemed to him the gen- 
tlest and humblest of women, but in this, 
the day of her trouble, she held her head 


as if it wore a crown. 
[To be continued.) 





Mr. Cook as an Intimate Friend 
Saw Him 
BY REV. WILLIAM E. PARK, D. D. 


Dr. Joseph Cook was of commanding 
presence, his head was massive, his mo- 
tions peculiar, and there was a glitter in 
his eye which was all his own. His char- 
acter and mind were as unique as was his 
person; he stood alone and no one resem- 
bled him. To compare him with other 
men is an impossible task; he resembled 
one of another race. His force of mind 
was enormous, his mental energy per- 
fectly consuming and his breadth of view 
was generally remarkable. 

His father, a plain farmer, was a man 
of originality and power; beyond this fact 
there was nothing in the son’s ancestry 
or surroundings to account for his sur- 
prising career. From earliest childhood 
an idea possessed him that he had a spe- 
cial mission for the human race; during 
boyhood he felt a weight of responsibility 
for the welfare of the world. At the age 
of sixteen he collected subscriptions and 
founded an academy in his native town. 
During his freshman year in Yale College 
he established the University Quarterly, 
a magazine for collegiate and professiona} 
students. 

From the same ability and courage 
grew the world-renowned Monday Lec- 
tureship and the lecturing tours which 
made the circuit of the globe. Asa theo- 
logian Dr. Cook was hospitable to new 
ideas but was essentially conservative ; 
indeed, there was always an element of 
conservatism in his character. His grasp 
of a subject was lion-like, he acquired 
new ideas and mastered details almost at 
a glance, and every fact acquired was re- 
tained by his astonishing memory. 

As an orator he had many gifts and 
some faults ; his power of statement was 
remarkable, and he had beyond all his 
contemporaries the ability to clothe his 
idea in concise, startling language which 
abode forever in the mind of the listener. 
As a reformer Dr. Cook’s plans were 
sometimes impracticable, but in design 
always generous and noble ; his predomi- 
nant moral purpose was always for the 
good of the human race, and, admitting 
that he committed errors in his choice of 
method, his intention always was to do 
men good by any sacrifice to himself. 

His character was peculiar, but his con- 
science was strict and his heart large ; his 
main idea of life was generous, grand 
and noble ; his faults were but the shadow 
of his great merits. ‘‘He was a map 
that, take him all in all, we shall not look 
upon his like again.” 
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At the Royal Academy of Music in Lon- 
don, one of the world’s famous conserva- 
tories, in the year 1856, a competition was 
instituted for the newly established Men- 
delssohn scholarship. There were nine- 
teen contestants, and competition was 
keen. It resulted in a tie between two 
gifted young candidates—a boy of four- 
teen and a lad of eighteen. A second 
trial, to break the tie, gave the longed-for 
prize to the first of the two—Arthur Sulli- 
van, now familiar to every reader in ‘“‘The 
Lost Chord,” and ‘Onward, Christian 
soldiers”; the other boy was Joseph 
Barnby, equally well known in many an- 
thems and well known tunes like ‘O, 
Paradise,” and ‘‘ Now the day is over.” 
Sullivan, upon this scholarship, soon 
went to Leipzig for study, preparing him- 
self for his later brilliant career as com- 
poser. Barnby, already two years at 
the Royal Academy, continued his stud- 
ies there and speedily advanced into ac- 
tive and influential service in his art. 
And service it emphatically was, in many 
ways, for the furtherance of the ministry 
of music. 

It will sound strange to say that he was 
an experienced worker in church music 
even before he entered the academy— 
which he did in his sixteenth year. Born 
in England’s county of singers—York- 
shire—he was a member of the choir in 
York Minster at seven years of age. At 
ten he was teaching other boys; at twelve 
he secured an organist’s appointment 
and at fifteen was teacher of music in a 
schoo'. Music seemed to develop in him 
like one of his senses. ‘‘ He could not re- 
member ever learning its alphabet.” He 
was Ouly twenty-four when, in 1862, he 
‘was Called to one of London’s important 
positions as organist and choir master— 
St. Andrew’s in Wells Street. The influ- 
ence of his service there was felt through- 
out English-speaking Christendom. For 
nine years he labored zealously and lov- 
ingly for modern cathedral! music. 

He very early began his illustrious 
career as conductor of large choruses. 
In 1864 he organized Barnby’s Choir in 
St. James’s Hall, an organization that 
achieved under his leadership high dis- 
tinction in oratorio and other choral 
singing, and long sustained itself therein. 
He revived with this chorus many dis- 
used masterworks, among which was 
Handel’s Jephthah, not heard since the 
composer’s time in England, and Bach’s 
Passion accordirg to St. Matthew for 
double orchestra and double chorus. 
This latter was sublimely successful. 
“Dean Stanley was so impressed with 
its grandeur and solemnity that he sanc- 
tioned its introduction at Westminster 
Abbey, and no words can adequately de- 
scribe the unprecedented effect of this 
marvelous music, rendered by a surpliced 
choir of three hundred and fifty voices 
within the grand old abbey.” 

Ilis engagements became soon ex- 
tremely engrossing; he was in great re- 
quest throughout England as conductor, 
organizer and adviser in the precious prov- 
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Worker and Knight—Canon and Composer 


By GrorGE A. BURDETT 


ince of choral singing. He was thus com- 
pelled in 1871 to relinquish his extensive 
and taxing duties at St. Andrew’s, ac- 
cepting instead the less arduous position 
at St. Ann’s (Soho). Here he secured the 
first English hearing of the ‘‘lesser” Pas- 
sion of Bach (St. John), which has since 
been used every Friday in Lent with a 
solemnity of impression that has often 
been compared to the effect of the Pas- 
sion Play at Oberammergau. In the same 
year (1871) he succeeded Gounod as con- 
ductor of the Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society, where he attained the highest 
kind of success. His power with the 
baton was due to clear musical perception 
and ample skill, frank and firm good- 
nature and unflagging personal and pro- 
fessional persistence. This is largely a 
matter of character and brains. He was 
always in complete control of his singers 
and was ever endeared to them. 

In 1875 he was appointed precentor and 
director of music at the famous and his- 
toric school of Eton, a position of great 
honor and influence. He was elected 
principal of the Guildhall School of Mu- 
sic in 1892, and in the same year he 
kneeled beneath the scepter of the late 
queen, to rise again Sir Joseph—knighted 
for eminent service in musical art. 

With his new work at Eton he was 
obliged to relinquish his Sunday duties 
at St. Ann’s, leaving the services to his 
deputy, but he remained the responsible 
director and trained the choir every week. 
The service is “full choral”; the sur- 
pliced choir is large, numbering about 
sixty-five on ordinary Sundays and fully 
eighty upon festivals. 

Barnby gave some attention to serious 
secular composition, mostly in songs, 
both solo and “in parts.” Indeed, it is 
interesting to note ine passing that one of 
his best-known part-songs, ‘“‘Sweet and 
low,”’ lay for a long time in a publisher’s 
pile of manuscripts until the composer 
**pushed” the house. 

But the great bulk of his creative work 
was for the church in various forms. 
More than once Sir Joseph set to music 
the entire service (all the canticles) of 
the English Church. His service in E 
was the favorite of his friend, Charles 
Kingsley, then Canon of Chester. The 
bond of affection and esteem between 
these two men is strong testimony to the 
‘worth of Barnby as a man. Sir Joseph 
has himself given us a keen sketch of 
that mellow divine as he first saw him in 
his own study in quaint out-of-doors at- 
tire. He further records for us an ac- 
count of his first evening at the great 
Canon’s home in a hammock, listening to 
his host reading Shelley aloud ‘‘as only 
he could.” 

His carols are among the most precious. 
Indeed, his hymn-settings are peculiarly 
expressive in devotional feeling. ‘‘ When 
morning gilds the sky,’ ‘‘We march, we 
march,” “Jesus, my Lord’’—one can go 
on recalling a large number that are dear 
to worshipers throughout English-speak- 
ing Christendom. There are twenty- 


seven of his tunes in “ Laudes Domini” 
and sixty-five in the “In Exceisis,” the 
Century Co.’s new book. He wrote about 
250. In this connection play over or have 
played to you some of his hymns—choice 
in melody and harmony. One cannot go 
far in this without meeting frequent 
tunes by Dykes—of his tunes there are 
twenty-five in the ‘“‘ Laudes Domini” and 
sixty-two in the “In Excelsis” (which 
book in ten years will be to our churches 
what the “ Laudes Domini’ has been and 
the Songs of the Sanctuary was before 
that). 

Dykes—another red letter name in the 
annals of worship music. I do not recall 
among ministerial biographies any of a 
professional musician who was a great 
sermonizer, but in Rev. J. B. Dykes, 
M. A., Mus. Doc. (1823-76), we have an 
eminent and useful vicar, who is chiefly 
known in all our churches as a devoted 
composer of some of our most impress- 
ive and most tenderly cherished tunes. 
This “generous and hard-working minis- 
ter,” this ‘‘ model pastor” —to quote from 
the press obituaries of his community— 
has reached more hearts and reached 
them more penetratingly with his songs 
of loving piety than in any other minis- 
terial relation. Who can count the good 
done in ‘Lead, kindly light,” ‘‘ Jesus, 
lover of my soul,” and ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty” ? 

His life story is one to think upon. 
Music was intuitive to his childhood. 
At ten his favorite pastime was playing 
the organ in his grandfather’s church ; 
to deprive him of this was the most effec- 
tual of punishments. Even as a younger 
child he readily played by ear. His 
own service-playing in after years is said 
to have been singularly delicate and 
memorable. His attainments at the 
Cambridge University, both in secular 
and sacred scholarship, were highly cred- 
itable. He did great things as conductor 
of a choral society there which has since 
become historically proficient. Indeed, 
his musical attainments brought him 
into much demand by “‘ town and gown” ; 
he nevertheless kept faithfully to his 
course. In 1847 he received his M. A. 
(A. M.), and in 1848 took clerical orders. 
He was made minor canon of Durham 
Cathedral in 1849, in part owing to his 
skill and earnestness in sacred music, 
These new duties were undertaken with 
zeal. This incumbency yielded a rich 
harvest in church composition. The 
year 1861 brought him his Mus, Doc. 
from Durham University, conferred in 
honor of his talent and abilities. Very 
soon (1862) he was made vicar of St. Os- 
wald’s in Durham, where for the remain- 
ing fourteen years of his life he labored, 
with the love and high esteem of the 
whole region. 

These latter years were shadowed with 
anxiety and the overstrain of duty. Dr. 
Dykes was kindly and naturally of a 
sunny disposition. He was a devoted 
pastor and deeply religious, but the con- 
victions of men differ. Because of his 
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adherence to extreme ritualistic views 
his bishop arraigned him in the ecclesias- 
tical courts and withdrew the curate, 
whose assistance was needful in his 
duties. Thus, singlehanded and over- 
burdened in pastoral ministration, he 
broke down in health and was taken 
away in the prime of life, as years count. 
The grateful regard of the land burst 
forth in a memorial fund of over £10,000 
($50,000) for his family. Dr. Allon, the 
well-known Nonconformist preacher of 


London, wrote: ‘“‘I shall deem it a great 
privilege to contribute, as an expression 
of common gratitude for his rich and pre- 
cious contributions to the worship-song 
of almost all English-speaking congrega- 
tions.” 

Dr. Dykes has been called ‘the apostle 
of the modern hymn-tune.”” He brought 
into it “‘warmth and deep feeling.” His 
tunes are so much in mind and heart 
with every church-goer that no plea for 
them is necessary. They are in many 
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cases ‘very congregational—if congrega- 
tions will do their reasonable part. In 
England no tunes are more acceptable 
to large gatherings of worshipers. Dr. 
Dykes believed in and stoutly advocated 
congregational singing. 

And this was “‘the day’s work” year 
in and year out with these two art-minis- 
ters. Be grateful for their work; cher- 
ish it; grow in it. And forget not that 
here again we have glowing instances of 
the man behind the work. 





The Glasgow University Celebration 


The imposing buildings of this ancient 
and famous university stand upon Gil- 
morehill, near the northwestern edge of 
the city. In the valley of the Kelvin 
just below are those of the great World’s 
Fair, now in progress. To the latter 
come forty to fifty thousand visitors a 
day, it is stated, and its picturesque and 
diversified structures contain all sorts of 
interesting attractions. But the exposi- 
tion is not to be compared with those at 
Paris or Chicago, nor is it externally, at 
any rate, as fine as its contemporary at 
Buffalo. Yet it well repays the visitor. 

Last week, however, the exposition 
was completely overshadowed by the 
university, which celebrated the 450th 
anniversary of its foundation with strik- 
ingly impressive ceremonies. It seemed 
as if nearly every important educational 
institution or learned society in the 
world were represented by one or more 
delegates. Most of these wore their offi- 
cial gowns and hoods, and a more bril- 
liant array of color, intensified, too, by 
the variegated uniforms of many mili- 
tary officers, it would be hard to imagine. 
We do such things more soberly and less 
ceremoniously in the United States, and, 
whatever dignity there may be in our 
republican simplicity, it certainly lacks 
much of the charm which old world us- 
age offers to the eye. 

On Wednesday forenoon, June 12, the 
celebration opened with a solemn reli- 
gious service in Glasgow Cathedral (Pres- 
byterian), Dr. McAdam Muir preaching 
an eloquent sermon, largely historical. 
But the most impressive occasion of all 
occurred in the afternoon in Bute Hall 
at the university. It was the presenta- 
tion of congratulations in behalf of scores, 
not to say hundreds, of other institutions 
all over the world. A brief outline of 
what occurred is worth being given. 

We assembled in one of the minor halls 
early in the afternoon, all the delegates 
from each nation in a group by them- 
selves. 
order in which we were to be presented, 
we were marched, as groups, into Bute 
Hall to reserved seats. There must have 
been forty or more from the United 
States. As we entered a student chorus, 
accompanied by the great organ, greeted 
us with one of our own national songs, 
the crowded audience rising and cheer- 
ing. The boys sang for us ‘‘ Columbia, 
the gem of the ocean,” and with fine 
effect. 

This introductory process took a long 
time and was highly entertaining. When 
at last all the nations had been welcomed 


Having been arranged in the. 


By Rev. [orton Dexter 


the vice-chancellor, Dr, Story—Lord Stair, 
the chancellor, being absent because of 
illness—delivered a felicitous address, 
thanking the delegates for their pres- 
ence and for the congratulations which 
they were about to offer to the uni- 
versity. 

Then came the ceremony of the offer- 
ing. The nations were called upon alpha- 
betically, excepting that foreign nations 
courteously were given precedence. As 
each nation was called upon its group of 
delegates, preceded by an usher in his 
gown and bearing his wand of ofiice, 
marched up to the platform, the audi- 
ence rising for a moment and the student 
chorus again rendering the appropriate 
national air. Then the roll of the uni- 
versities, societies, etc., represented by 
the delegates in that group, was called, 
each delegate, as his name was pro- 
nounced, stepping forward: before the 
vice-chancellor, uttering a sentence or 
two of congratulation, handing him—if 


the delegate had one, as most had—the - 


volume or parchment containing the 
same felicitations in full, bowing and 
withdrawing. 

This revealed to the audience who each 
delegate was and what body he repre- 
sented, and every man of mark, of whom 
there were many, was cheered to the 


echo. Here again the brilliancy of robes . 


and hoods added much to the effective- 
ness of the spectacle, to which no brief 
description can do any sort of justice. 
The whole ceremony occupied nearly 
three hours, and the volumes and parch- 
ments accumulated in formidable piles, 
and, indeed, had not been even cata- 
logued several days later. 

Lord Kelvin’s address on James Watt 
was one of the features of the week, and 
others were Professor Smart’s on Adam 
Smith, Professor Young’s on William 
Hunter and Sir Joseph Hooker’s at the 
dedication of the new Botanical Build- 
ing. Receptions, garden parties and sim- 
ilar minor festivities filled in all the in- 
tervals between the important meetings. 

To many of the delegates the banquet 
given on Friday night by the lord provost 
and the Corporation of Glasgow was as 
memorable as any preceding gathering. 
Men of world-wide fame touched elbows 
at the tables with humbler delegates, and 
an assembly more representative of hu- 
man learning and distinction is not often 
gathered. The lord provost, Samuel 
Chisholm, LL. D., the chairman, made 
one of the best of the speeches, empha- 
sizing the duty of applying practically 
whatever knowledge has been gained. 


“The institution that lives on its past has 
passed tbe time that it ought to live.” 

Other speeches or responses to toasts 
were made by Rt. Hon. J. A. Campbell, 
the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, the 
Earl of Glasgow, Lieut.-General Sir Arch- 
ibald Hunter—just back from South Af- 
rica—Vice-Chancellor Story, Lord Kel- 
vin, Prof. Sir Richard Jebb, Count Gob- 
let d’Alviella, Lord Reay, Count de 
Franqueville, president of the Institute 
of France, and Lord Strathcona. As a 
jinale-all in the great hall formed a chain 
by joining hands and sang Auld Lang 
Syne. Naturally a spirit of honest pride 
and rejoicing in the history and influence 
of the university pervaded all the exer- 
cises of the week. Yet caution not to be 
unduly boastful, a keen appreciation of 
the difficulties which modern educators 
have to face and a high purpose to ren- 
der the work of the institution helpful to 
humanity and Christianity have been 
equally evident. 

The recent munificent gift of Dr. An- 
drew Carnegie—he was among those 
given an LL. D.—to promote education 
in Scotland often was referred to. Some 
fear lest it may lessen the spirit of en- 
ergy and self-sacrifice which has stimu- 
lated so many students to success. But 
on the whole it is welcomed cordially 
and its use will be guarded carefully. 

I have no space more than merely to 
mention the shower of degrees which fell 
upon the delegates, among whom, by the 
way, were a number of women educators, 
several of whom were thus honored, e. ¥., 
Miss Agnes Weston of London and Miss 
Emily Davies, the founder of Girton. 
Nor can I enumerate the names of the 
persons of renown whom the occasion 
called together. But among the dele- 
gates from the United States were such 
men as Presidents C. K. Adams of Wis- 
consin University and S. H. Green of the 
Columbian University at Washington, 
and Professors Haupt of Johns Hopkins, 
Seymour-of Yale, White of Cornell, Bald- 
win of Princeton, Jackson of Columbia, 
Briggs and Johnson of Union Seminary, 
Prof. J. B. McMaster and Hon. Charle- 
magne Tower, United States ambassador 
to Russia. To two delegates, Prof. M. D. 
Bisbee of Dartmouth, and the writer, it 
was a pleasant memory that they had 
been colleagues formerly for several 
years on the staff of The Congregational- 
ist. All who were privileged to attend 
this memorable celebration will join 
heartily in the toast : ‘‘Glasgow Univer- 
sity—vivat, floreat, crescat !” 

June 17. 
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Memorial Monument at John Ruskin’s Grave 


This is a reproduction of a fine photograph, just received, of the memorial shaft recently placed over Ruskin’s grave at 
Coniston. The tall Greek cross has on it, in bas-relief, on the side bearing Ruskin’s name—the side not visible in this photo- 
graph—four symbolical panels, representing titles of Ruskin’s greatest books. In form and detail the monument comes near 

e ideal of a memorial of so great a prophet. We deem it fortunate that we can present so fine a picture of a spot toward 
ich many pilgrims’ feet will turn during the years to come. 
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A Distant View of Katahdin 
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Canoeing and Camping on the ‘Northern Border 


By Rev. Charles D. Crane 


Who shall describe the inexpressible tenderness and immortal life of the grim forest, where Nature, though it be midwinter, 
is ever in her spring, where the moss-grown and decaying trees are not old, but seem to enjoy a perpetual youth; and blissful, 
innocent Nature, like a serene infant, is too happy to make a noise, except by a few tinkling, lisping birds, and trickling rills ? What 


a place to live, what a place to die and be buried in! 


When I first came to Maine as a stu- 
dent from a divinity school in a middle 
state, Maine was thought of as a vast 
pasture land for theological colts. The 
impression prevailed that not a few of 
the inhabitants of the Pine Tree State 
wore skins for clothing, and subsisted 
largely on roots and berries, The influx 
of summer travel has dissipated these 
traditions of earlier years. The one man 
in Maine who, perhaps more than any 
other, ought to know, writes me that after 
carefully going over the figures at com- 
mand he thinks it safe to say that at 
least 250,000 tourists visited Maine last 
year. More and more it is becoming im- 
possible to get away from the crowds and 
fashion, and to find untrodden paths 
where nature may be studied and enjoyed 
in her wildest mood. But there is still a 
wilderness in the northern section of the 
state that invites all who find ‘‘a pleasure 
in the pathless woods,” and who, for the 
time being, would be literally cut off 
from all communication with the outside 
world. 

It is now-but a single day from Boston 
into the heart of this forest primeval. 
You press the button, and the porter does 
the rest. Leaving the center in the 
morning you are carried by steam to the 
rim, arriving in time for a late supper. 
When you awake the next morning, you 
find yourself a ‘‘sport’’ from the “ out- 
side.” 

For the canoeist and camper-out 
Moosehead Lake is oftener than any 
other spot the point of departure. A 
two-mile carry from the head of this 
charming. lake, which compares favora- 
bly with the justly celebrated lakes of 
Europe, brings one to the west branch of 
the Penobscot. From thence he may go 
delightfully to lakes innumerable and 
find himself alone with nature. Thoreau 
speaks of these lakes as ‘something you 
are unprepared for; they lie up so high, 
exposed to the light, and the forest is di- 


minished to a fine fringe on their edges, 
with here and there a blue mountain, like 
amethyst jewels set around some jewel 
of the first water.” 

The most popular of all the canoeing 
trips is by lake and thoroughfare, with an 
occasional carry, to the Allagash, and 
thence to Fort Kent, Van Buren and 
Grand Falls by the St. John, which Rev. 
F. E. Clark, D. D., characterizes as “of 
all rivers, perhaps, especially made for 
the canoeist.”” This trip occupies two 
weeks. It gives a great variety of scen- 
ery and plenty of healthy excitement. 
It traverses the feeding grounds of large 
game, and a number of baby moose play- 
ing together in the water is not an un- 
common sight. The lakes that are crossed 
are among the most beautiful in the 
world, but their names suggest the stanza 
by an unknown author: 

Upper Kennebec comes down to where the Andros- 
coggin is, 

Where sportsmen fish along the Molechunkamunk 
and Chesuncook, 

And joke, and talk of politics, and maybe catch a 
mess and cook. 

Our partisans were under arms at Wallagosaquega- 
mook, 

At Pataquongomis, Squaw Lake, Piscataquis and 
Peggamook. 

And still they come from Macknaquack, Sebasti- 
cook and Kennebunk, 

From Lake Moosetocmaguntic, Sebec and Pasa- 


dumkeag, 
Wiscasset and Sagadahoc as far as Mattawamkeag. 


An impression prevails that canoeing 
is attended with a great deal of danger. 
This is quite untrue. One or two recent 
catastrophes have led a Boston daily to 
say that ‘‘since so many drownings re- 
sult from its well-known fondness for 
upsetting, the canoe has become almost 
tippy-cal of calamity.” But the canoe is 
not fond of upsetting. There is little 
danger with an expert guide and reason- 
able precaution. A canoe is no place for 
a nervous, fidgety person; if, indeed, he 
has a place anywhere.. Whether or no 
the horse is a-vain thing for safety de- 
pends upon how he is handled. This is 


There certainly men would live forever, and laugh at death and the grave.—THOREAU. 


equally true of the canoe. In sudden 
squalls, or flaws, as they are called, that 
sweep across these interior lakes a canoe 
is safer than a sailboat. It rides lightly 
upon the waves, and responds quickly to 
every movement of the paddle. If we 
trust implicitly in our guide, whether as 
canoeists or Christians, even when dan- 
gers seem to threaten, we shall experi- 
ence no difficulty. 

As to the pleasure of canoeing—need I 
speak? Certainly not to those who have 
tasted them. John Boyle O’Reilly, in 
his volume entitled Athletics and Manly 
Sport, which is an admirable companion 
for the woods, says: “‘Who among the 
hard workers of our eastern cities needs 
a two months’ vacation and can get only 
two weeks away from his desk or office? 
Who feels the confined work tell on his 
lungs or his eyes, or shudders at the 
tremulousness of the shoulders and arms 
which precedes the breaking down from 
overwork? All this can be cured by the 
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One of the Maduwaska Lakes 


sun and wind and the delicious splash of 
the river on face and breast and arms. 
These are they to whom the canoe is a 
godsend. They can get more health and 
strength and memorable joy out of a two 
weeks’ canoe trip than from a lazy, ex- 
pensive and seasick voyage to Europe, 
or three months’ dawdle at a fashionable 
watering place. . . . Boats are artificial ; 
canoes are natural. In a boat one is al- 
ways at oar’s length and a gunwale’s 
height away from nature. In a canoe 
you can steal up to her bower and peep 
into her very bosom.” 

Nothing is easier today than to start 
on a camping trip to the northern woods. 
No elaborate preparations are called for. 
August is the ideal month. The black 
fly has had his little day—and lias made 
the most of it. Mosquitoes are no longer 
very troublesome, and they and the 
midges, or “‘no-see-ums,” as the Indians 
call them, can be easily provided for with 
“smudge.” The guide; whose presence 
is now required by law, supplies canoes 
and camping outfit at the rate of three 
dollars per day. Tents and bedding can 
be bought or hired. There are supply 
stores where food can be bought. ‘‘Go 
light,” is the advice always given by ex- 
perienced campers. 

More and more, from year to year, 
women are going into the woods. It is 
as true for the woman as for the man 
that in the wild woods life is regenerated. 
There. is nothing about camp life from 
which a woman need shrink, but much to 
invite. The air of the woods is a great 
tonic and vitalizer. The childhood appe- 
tite returns. Sleep is sound and sweet, 
even for those who have been troubled 
with insomnia. 

A consumptive young man was advised 
by his physician to seek relief in the 
forest. He wrote for an Indian and with 
him started for the northern woods. 
the end of the journey by rail the Indian 
took the young man in his strong arms 
and gently laid him in his canoe with an 
abundance.of wraps and pillows. Then 
the merry slap of the water was heard as 
the canoe moved out upon the lake, and 
he paddled away to the camping ground. 
Almost from the-starf the patient began 
to improve. The“blue sky was‘over his 
head, the sunshine warm and bright upon 
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him, a warm fire at his feet day and 
night, quiet and peaceful sleep on a fra- 
grant bough bed, the atmosphere fairly 
loaded with ozone. The Indian’s hopeful 
spirit was no small part of the medicine. 
Late in the fall, when he returned to his 
mother, who had hardly hoped to see her 
son again, the white man said that, if 
necessary, he could have carried the In- 
dian. This may be exceptional, but it is 
a well-known fact that what once would 
have been regarded as suicidal is now re- 
sorted to as the only way to check disease 
and prolong life. The sickroom is no 
longer hermetically sealed. The patient 
is kept warm, but windows are open day 
and night, even in the coldest weather. 
There are many points of interest on 
the northern border for the visitor who, 
for any reason, is not inclined to dive 
into the wilderness. The border itself 
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possesses a peculiar fascination. What. 
is known as the “ Aroostook War” was a 
dispute over the northeastern boundary 
of the United States. After the War of 
1812 Great Britain claimed territory that. 
Maine also claimed: In 1830 the dispute 
was referred to the king of Holland, who 
decided that the boundary should be half 
way between the conflicting lines. Maine 
refused to accept the decision. In 1840 
Sheriff Strickland of Bangor was sent to 
the Aroostook River to eject certain tres- 
passers from. Maine timber lands. There 
was great excitement, and war seemed 
unavoidable. Maine appropriated $800,- 
000 and drafted 10,000 men. [he gov- 
ernor of New Brunswick: called out his. 
militia. Congress authofized the Presi- 
dent to support the claims of Maine with 
an army of 50,000 men, if necessary, and 
to raise $10,000,000 to pay the bills. Gen. 
Winfield Scott was sent to Maine with 
his staff. But milder counsels prevailed, 
and the matter was amicably settled by 
commissioners. The treaty of 1842, by 
which the present boundary line was es- 
tablished, is known as the Webster-Ash- 
burton Treaty. Maine received $150,000. 
This was a meager compensation, in view 
of the extent and value of the territory 
ceded, and especially when it is remem- 
bered that for a long distance the line 
runs within a few miles of the St. John, 
thus giving Great Britain control of the 
mouths of the principal rivers of the 
country. 

A pleasant drive of three miles from 
Houlton, the metropolis of the northern 
border, brings us to Europe, where there 
are two stores. The boundary line is 
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New Sweden Church 


marked by iron posts a mile apart. One 
of these may be seen in the illustration. 
Line stores are a feature of the border. 
Ordinarily there is a store on each side, 
with a connecting shed. These stores 
have an unsavory name, and it is as 
much as a minister’s reputation can 
stand to have it known that he has gone 
*‘out to the line.”” The stores are so ar- 
ranged that if the United States’ officers 
appear, contraband goods are quickly 
shoved into Europe. If the Canadian 
Officers appear, the process is reversed. 
The prohibitory law, which prevails on 
both sides of the line, is thus success- 
fully evaded. 

A good deal of petty smuggling is car- 
ried on. Sixteen pounds of sugar for $1 
on this side the line, twenty pounds by 
stepping across. The New Brunswick 
farmers find it much to their advantage 
to ‘smuggle potatoes into Maine. The 
duty is seventy-five cents a barrel, which 
the Canadians cannot afford to pay un- 
less potatoes bring a very high price. 
The Canadian farmer watches his oppor- 
tunity and in the night brings his load of 
potatoes across the line to a neighhor’s. 
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He then unhitches and spends the day 
threshing, it may be, whilé his accommo- 
dating neighbor yokes ‘in his own team; 
drives the potatoes. to .town and .sells 
them. If detected in smuggling, horses, 
cart and contents are confiscated. But 
the farmers and merchants on both sides 
the line are in fellowship, and if a con- 
fiscated team worth $200 is put up at auc- 
tion, no bid above $75 is made, and the 
transgressor buys them back at small 
loss. All of which shows that any law, 
to be effective, must have public senti- 
ment behind it. 

For those who prefer the wheel to wa- 


ter, the bicycle can be used with pleasure ~ 


in nearly every portion of the great Aroos- 
took. The hills are not very fatiguing, 
and in the whole country there is scarcely 
arod of sandy road, the béte noir of the 
wheelman. Suppose that we make Cari- 
bou our starting point for a two weeks’ 
tour awheel. Caribou is a thriving and 
fully up-to-date community, withas many 
baseball enthusiasts to the square inch, 
I venture to say, as any other town of 
the same size in the world. The name 
has a pleasant suggestion of large game 
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not far distant. If+théy are not too tame 
to -suit our fancy, the*trout in the fish 
hatcheries a few steps away may occupy 
our attention’ fora:féw.mdiments. Ac- 
cording to the last census, Caribou has 
the largest population of any town on the 
northern border. The wilderness and 
the solitary place have here been made 
glad. The far-famed Aroostook farms 
stretch their broad and fertile acres all 
about us, the agricultural glory of Maine. 
Here are the immense potato fields, 
which are not cultivated for their beauty, 
but when in full bloom are said to fully 
equal a field of California lilies. 

Starting now. from Caribou, we. trav- 
erse the county road eight miles to the 
“capitol” of New Sweden, as it is called, 
built by the government, and in the 
center of the town. As New Sweden is 
one of the highest points in the county, 
a magnificent panorama is here presented. 

New Sweden is one of the most inter- 
esting towns in Maine. It is six miles 
square, and was settled wholly by im- 
migrants brought from Sweden in 1870, 
at the expense of the state, under the di- 
rection of Hon. W. W. Thomas. Mr. 
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Thomas first went to Sweden as consul 
in 1863, and has since been United States 
minister, an office which he holds at the 
presenttime. In1869, when commissioner 
to settle the public lands of the state, 
Mr. Thomas went to Gothenburg and re- 
turned with fifty-one immigrants. They 
came to Halifax, and from thence up the 
St. John, arriving at their destination 
without mishap. So well pleased were 
they, and sent back such favorable re- 
ports, that before winter thirty-two 
more had come on the same generous 
terms. The cost of getting the colony 
here and established was about $4,000; 
and it was a good investment. It has 
-all been repaid by labor and in other ways. 

New Sweden was then a waste, howling 
wilderness, and it is interesting to hear 
some of the “old-timers” tell of crawling 
about through heavy undergrowth in 
their first efforts to make a clearing. 

The sun shines upon no fairer or more 
fertile farming community than the New 
‘Sweden of today. The population has 
continued wholly Swedish. Children are 
abundant, and thereisnoilliteracy. Eng- 
lish is taught in the schools by Swedish 
teachers. Already New Sweden has 
furnished in one of her sons a professor 
for Colby College. There are no aban- 
doned farms. It is a prosperous, peace- 
ful and religious community. There are 
three churches in which worship is regu- 
larly maintained in the Swedish language. 
‘The substantial horse-sheds in connection 
with the churches are a noticeable fea- 
ture of the landscape. The shed of the 
Baptist church is the largest and best in 
the state, accommodating a hundred 
horses. The stranger who visits New 
Sweden will find much to see and enjoy, 
and if he makes it evident that he is a 
gentleman, and has no intention of impos- 
ing upen good nature, he will be received 
with that unstinted hospitality for which 
the, Scandinavians are famous. Mr. 
Thomas has never abated his interest in 
‘the colony he was wise enough to estab- 
lish, one of his latest tokens of good will 
being a handsome sum of money toward 
a steeple for the Congregational church. 

From New Sweden we ride to Jemtland, 
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seven miles; thence north over a fine 
road through the woods to the Madawaska 
Lakes, big and little. We are nowin the 
Acadian country, where French is spoken 
almost exclusively. At the end of ten 
miles we reach the thoroughfare between 
Mud and Cross Lakes. The camps here 
are among the finest in _Maine, and the 
fishing and hunting are unsurpassed. All 
that the camper-out may need ‘can be had. 

From the thoroughfare it is sixteen 
miles with charming scenery to Fort 
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un the Aroostook River 


Kent, on the border, the northernmost 
town in New England, receiving its name 
from a blockhouse built there at the time 
of the great boundary dispute. The Fish 
River here unites with the St. John. We 
follow the American side twelve miles to 
St. Frances and cross to Connors, the ter- 
minus of the Temisconta Railroad, which 
is a part of the Grand Trunk system. 
From Connors a ride of twenty miles 
down the river, through scenes of restful 
beauty, brings us to Edmundston. Here 
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ve cross to the American side again and 
ride twenty miles to Van Buren through 
Acadia, where there is so much of associ- 
ation and memory. Ten miles more and 
we are at Grand Falls, the ‘ Niagara of 
<anada.” To Indian Point, on the To- 
bigue River, is a ride of sixteen miles. 
iJere the Tobigue Indians have a reserva- 
tion. Fort Fairfield is six miles distant 
from Indian Point. The fifty-mile ride 
from Fort Fairfield to Houlton is through 
the heart of the Aroostook, over the fa- 
mous road built during the Aroostook 
War. Aride’of 150 miles over the mili- 
tary road takes us ‘‘outside” to Bangor. 

Prof. F: B. Denio of Bangor Seminary, 
accompanied by his wife, ehjoyed a de- 
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lightful drive through the northern sec- 
tion of Maine in August, 1900. They 
went as far north as Patten and Island 
Falls, and returned via Princeton, Calais, 
Machias and Ellsworth. The trip was 
not expensive. Insects were not trouble- 
some, except that in certain localities 
moose flies were severe on the horse. 
Taking with them only such things as 
were essential, they sent a steamer trunk 
by express from Bangor to Patten, and 
from Patten to Calais. They had a single 
team, the horse weighing less than 1,000 
pounds. The distances in the Aroostook 
are so great that Professor Denio advises 
all who contemplate a drive through this 
section to have a large, strong horse, or, 
better, a span, so that, if necessary, fifty 
miles a day can be covered. 

To those who enjoy mountain climbing 
‘he northern’ border offers special attrac- 
‘ions, Old Katahdin looms up in solitary 
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grandeur, the second highest peak in New 
England, but in its mammoth rocky 
structure rivaling Mt. Washington. It 
has been well called “the Gibraltar of 
all Eastern mountains.’ There are two 
approaches to the mountain: One on the 
north side over the Patten trail, which 
tourists take who object to canoeing. 
Patten, the nearest railroad station, is 
twenty miles away. The otherand better 
way is from Norcross, which is on the line 
of the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, by 
steamer across Twin Lake, thence by 
canoe and carry to Abol Falls and Katah- 
din Brook. From this point to the foot 
of the slide, where there is excellent 
camping ground, is five miles. An early 





start can be taken for the summit three 
miles distant. If one has a sound body 
and a strong heart and is inclined to be 
venturesome, he may cross from the East 
Peak to ‘“Pamola,” the northernmost 
peak, a quarter of a mile, traversing what 
are called the “saw teeth.”’ To cross and 
return will occupy an hour. 

One of our Maine poets, whose ex- 
cessive modesty has made him too little 
known, has written thus of Katahdin: 

A brawny athlete, pitiless as fate! 

The tireless wrestler with an z2on’s storms! 

A product of the years that antedate 

Earth’s loveliness with weird and savage forms! 
An anchorite austere and gloomy-browed, 

Within the silence of a solemn wood 

Withdrawn; who, cowled in mist, leans on his staff 
To hear the northern diver’s weird, wild laugh, 
Across the lakes resounding far and loud, 
Befitting well his stern, relentless mood. 


And yet beside grim old Katahdin’s feet, 

By many a beetling crag inclosed around, 

That bates the fierceness of the north wind’s breath, 
And lullabies the wild tornado’s sound, 
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A little lake, translucent, pure and sweet, 

Lies sleeping on its cool, white bed of sand, 
The charm of life amid the-reign of death, 

An alien beauty in a savage land ; 

And all about its gleaming, pebbly bed, 

The blue-eyed mountain hare-bells fondly cling, 
And in the dark firs glooming overhead, 
Serenely trustful, sweet-voiced song birds sing 





Thoreau’s Advice to Campers 


Henry D. Thoreau, who made three 
trips to northern Maine, and whose books 
furnish excellent reading for a rainy day 
in camp has catalogued what at that 
time he considered essential for a twelve 
days’ trip: 

‘“‘Wear acheck shirt, stout old shoes, 


} 


thick socks, neck ribbon, thick waistcoat, 
thick pants, old Kossuth hat, a linen 
sack, 

‘*Carry in an India rubber knapsack, 
. .. pocket map, plant book and blotting 
paper, botany, spyglass for birds, tape 
measure, microscope, insect box, ax, jack- 
knife, fish lines, matches, soap, two pieces, 
large knife and iron spoon, three or four 
old newspapers, much twine; rags for 
dishcloths, pork for bait, twenty feet 
strong cord, four quart tin pail for kettle, 
two tin dippers, three tin plates, fry pan, 
twenty-eight pounds soft hard bread, 
sixteen pounds pork,’ twelve pounds 
sugar, one pound black tea or three 
pounds coffee, pint salt, one quart Indian 
meal, six lemons to correct pork, and 
perhaps two or three pounds of ‘rice for 
variety.”” .The camper of today may add 
other things ‘tfor variety,” and live as 
luxuriously as he will. 
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Some of Chicago’s Influential Christian Laymen 


A Bird’s-eye View of the Field and Personnel of Lay Activity 


To those who are accustomed to think 
of Chicago as synonymous with packing 
houses, manufacturing establishments, 
immense stores, dirty streets, thousands 
of saloons, political corruption and defi- 
ance of law, it may be a surprise to be 
told that the city, in spite of its rapid and 
straggling growth and its necessary crude- 
ness,.is already a literary and an educa- 
tional center of high rank. It is the 
home of authors of wide reputation. 
Here are art stores and book stores, 
whose sales reach an enormous aggre- 
gate every year. The Art Institute, with 


its costly: collections and. its more than, 


two thousand pupils, the Lewis Institute, 


one of the best of secondary schools, the- 


Armour Institute, among the best of our 
technical schools and with its large en- 
dowments sure to maintain a front rank, 
half a dozen:theological seminaries, nu- 
merous medical; law and dental schools, 
an ever expanding university for which 
an endowment of ten- millions is not 
nearly enough, the Field Columbian Mu- 
seum, which received at the outset a gift 
of a million from the merchant whose 


name it bears, and to which in lesser - 


gifts, ranging from two hundred thousand 
dollars down to perhaps five thousand, a 
second million was added, impress one 
with wonder the first time they are seen. 
Churches, hospitals, homes for the un- 
fortunate, social settlements are as good 
as money and personal service can render 
them. 

It is of some of the men, Christian and 
patriotic, who have sought to make Chi- 
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By Rev. E. F. Wiiuiams, D.D. 


cago something more than a commercial 
and manufacturing center that the ar- 
ticle which follows is to speak. It is 
convenient to group them under their 
ecclesiastical relations, although denomi- 
national lines in this city are not very 
sharply drawn. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS 


_ Of. Congregational laymen no one is 
better known than E. W. Blatchford, 
LL.D: A faithful member of the New 
England Church almost since its organ- 
ization, associated with the late Judge 
W. H: Bradley in the management of the 
Newberry.estate and in organization and 
opening of the Newberry Library, one of 
the directors, of the Crerar Library, for 
several years a director of the New West 
Education Commission, for a quarter of 
a century on the executive board of the 
theological seminary, generous in the 
contribution of time and money to meet 


.its needs,-and for ten years associated 


with Dr. Storrs as vice-president of the 
American Board, it is easy to see that 
his influence has been limited neither to 
the city nor the state.. Mr. C. H. Case, a 
trustee of Wheaton College, chairman of 
the Western section of the directors of 
the S. S. and Pub. Society, formerly a 
hard-working member of the co-operating 
committee of the American Board, a 
member of the First Church, again and 
again superintendent of its Sunday school, 
prominent in the management of its 
finances and its benevolence and in 
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directing its abounding activities, until 
recently at the head of the Royal Insur- 
ance Company for the West, is one of the 
leading Congregationalists of the coun- 
try. 

Judge O. N. Carter of the Warren Ave- 
nue Church is becoming better known 
every day. Constant in his attendance at 
church, as a county judge he has shown 
unusual ability and faithfulness. He has 
introduced. many improvements in the 
manner of conducting the city elections. 
R. E, Jenkins, Esq., is a lawyer, whose 
advice is sought on important matters, 
and whose management of estates ‘has 
been marked with. conspicuous fidelity 
and success. As a politician he takes 
much interest in the affairs of the city, 
and while a friend of educational institu- 
tions he cares still more for churches, 
and especially for mission churches, in 
our great cities. He is vice-president of 
the City Missionary Society and gives a 
great deal of time to its affairs. Asa 
Sunday school superintendent and teacher 
and.as a member of the Union Park 
Church, he has rendered Congregational- 
ism a service second to that of no man 
West. 

Mr. E. H. Pitkin, a merchant.of high 
standing and devoted to the work of the 
Second Church, Oak Park, and its Sun- 
day school, suggested the “forward 
movement’’ at the annual meeting of the 
American Board at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
He is one of the most generous and sys- 
tematic of givers and a trustee of Beloit 
College. Hon. T. C. McMillan, lately 
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president of the Congregational Club, 
president of the Illinois Home Missionary 
Society, former state senator, clerk of the 
United States District Court for northern 
Illinois, finds time for constant work in 
Leavitt Street Church and is full of sym- 
pathy for all good things. Mr. R. J. Ben- 
nett, head of a wholesale grocery house, 
is one of the most benevolent men in the 
denomination. It would be difficult to 
find a church or Sunday school within 
easy reach of Ravenswood, where he 
lives, to which he has not contributed 
and aided to self-support. He has given 
largely to the City Missionary Society, 
and Wheaton College has reason to be 
grateful to him for his assistance. 

Dr. J. H. Hollister, one of our older 
and most successful physicians, has al- 
ways found time to attend Plymouth 
Church regularly, and for many years to 
be at the head of one of its mission 
schools. He was the first Sunday school 
superintendent of Armour Mission, and 
then, after an interregnum of a few years, 
till recently was in charge of it again. 
He has been engaged in every advance 
movement the denomination has made in 
this region. Edwin Burritt Smith, Esq., 
for a time superintendent of the Armour 
Mission, an earnest worker in the local 
church and for the denomination, deeply 
interested also in the Y. M. C. A., has de- 
voted a great deal of time to municipal 
affairs. As president of the Municipal 
Voters’ League he has brought the city 
very greatly into his debt. Mr. R. N. 
Haugan, a Scandinavian-American, a 
stanch supporter of the Lincoln Park 
Church and a helper in all good causes, 
as a banker, is one of the influential men 
of the city. E. D. Redington, Esq., of 
the Evanston Church is one of the best 
known and most energetic Christian men 
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in the city. Few men render more valu- 
able assistance to a pastor or spend more 
time in helping forward matters of im- 
portance to the denomination. Home 
missions, Sunday schools, the Ministerial 
Bureau owe him a great deal. Mr.S. 5S. 
Rogers of Oak Park, business manager of 
the Daily News, is prominent in church 
and Sunday school work. So is Mr. Wil- 
liam Spooner of the First Church, Oak 
Park. Mr. Victor F. Lawson, owner of 
the Record and the News, has done more 
than any other person to establish the 
sanitarium on the north shore for weak 
and sickly babes. He is one of the large 
givers to the regular objects of Congre- 
gational benevolence and to the cause of 
education. He is a warm friend of city 
missions. He is a deacon in the New 
England Church. : 


PRESBYTERIANS 


The Presbyterians have several laymen 
of large wealth and high social standing 
who take a deep interest not only in 
their own denomination, but in whatever 
contributes to the advancement of the 
kingdom of God and the welfare of the 
city. Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick, Jr., imi- 
tating the example of his father, is prob- 
ably the largest giver to the enterprises 
of the church in Chicago, or even in the 
West. His father refounded McCormick 
Theological Seminary, and his family 
have sustained it since his death. The 
family have upheld The Interior, one of 
the best religious papers in existence. 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine, a McCormick, has 
given more than $1,000,000 to establish 
the Chicago Institute of Pedagogy, now 
affiliated with the University of Chicago. 
Elder W. C. Gray, the wise and brilliant 
editor of The Interior, has wrought val- 
iantly for his church, and has made his 
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influence felt all over the Northwest. He 
has been one of the formative elements 
of Presbyterianism in this part of the 
country for a generation, and speaks with 
authority for the country at large. 

Mr. Thomas Kane, an elder in the Third 
Church and devoted to all its interests 
and those of the denomination, is an ad- 
vocate of the system, which he has him- 
self followed for thirty years, of giving 
one-tenth of one’s income to benevolence. 
In response to his appeals a very large 
number of people are following his exam- 
ple. Mr. Lafayette McWilliams of the 
Sixth Church, recently retired from Mar- 
shall Field & Co., is prominent not only 
for his wealth and the wise use he makes 
of it, but for his personal service in his 
church. J. N. Barker, Esq., an elder, a 
Sunday school teacher in the Hyde Park 
Church, is president of the Chicago Tract 
Society, and highly esteemed for his pub- 
lic spirit. Mr. Henry J. Willing, a former 
partner of Marshall Field, though living 
in retirement, is one of the most useful 
and influential Christian laymen in Chi- 
cago. His counsels hardly less than his 
gifts are of value to the church. William 
H. Swift, Esq., one of the leading law- 
yers of the city, has not only been faith- 
ful in serving the First Church, but Pres- 
byterian boards of trust and benevolence. 
Judge Thomas Dent of the Second 
Church, in the practice of his profession 
and in his intercourse with men, has hon- 
ored the Christian name. Mr. Henry C. 
Durant of Lake Forest has done a great 
deal for the Presbyterian University 
there, as well as for the church. Mr. 
Charles S. Holt, quite a young man, has 
taken a prominent position in the Second 
Church, and as chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee for the Y. M. C. A. 
has been exceedingly useful. 
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To four men, Cyrus H. McCormick, Jr., 
J. V. Farwell, Jr., Mr. James H. Eckels, 
Presbyterians, and Mr. James H. Hough- 
teling, an Episcopalian, the Y. M. C. A. of 
Chicago owes its present commanding 
position in the community. Other men 
have wrought with them, but the gifts 
which three of these men have been able 
to make, and the personal work they have 
all done, have not only secured for it one 
of the most beautiful and convenient of 
buildings, but have rendered possible 
courses of study of which more than one 
thousand young men every year take ad- 
vantage. It is through their influence, 
added to that of their wise and aggressive 
secretary, Mr. L. P. Messer, also a lay- 
man, that the railway department of the 
Y. M. C. A. has assumed such propor- 
tions. Mr. Eckels is president of the as- 
sociation and consents to fill this position 
because he believes that in it he can be 
more useful than in any other open to him. 
He was Comptroller of the Currency under 
Mr. Cleveland, and is president of the 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago. 

Armour Institute, one of the best tech- 
nological schools in the country was 
founded by the late P. D. Armour at a 
cost of not less than $3,000,000. He also 
added many thousand dollars to his broth- 
er’s legacy to establish Armour Mission, 
through which various forms of institu- 
tional church work are carried on, and in 
which a Sunday school, which has some- 
times reached nearly 2,000, is sustained. 
Here, too, are preaching services twice 
each Sunday, and midweek meetings as 
in other churches. 

The Newberry Library is the gift of a 
Presbyterian, whose fortune was carefully 
administered by Messrs. E. W. Blatch- 
ford and the late Judge W. H. Bradley. 
The John Crerar Library, with an endow- 
ment now amounting to $3,400,000, is the 
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gift of another Presbyterian. Mr. Mar- 
shall Field, identified with the First Pres- 
byterian Church, has given $1,000,000 to 
the Field Columbian Museum, to which 
Mr. H. N. Higinbotham, the late Mr. 


“George M. Pullman and several others 


contributed as much more. Mr. Higin- 
botham is one of the men who gives his 
time and personal attention to benevo- 
lent work. It was at his suggestion that 
the Columbian Museum was formed. He 
has been its president and chairman of 
its executive committee from the first. 
Twenty years ago he organized the Home 
for Incurables. Beginning without a 
cent he has secured for it over $1,000,000, 
and has personally admitted after careful 
investigation every one of its 250 inmates. 
He was behind the News Boys and Boot 
Blacks Association when it began its im- 
portant work twenty years since, and is 
as deeply interested in it as ever. It is 
due to his influence that the Hahnemann 
Hospital and College has attained its 
present high standing, and as president 
of the Chicago Free Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation he has done a work whose value 
cau scarcely be estimated. In fact, there 
are few men anywhere more truly de- 


serving of the name philanthropist than’ 


Mr. Higinbotham. To the Home of the 
Friendless Mr. A. C. Bartlett, an attend- 
ant at Central Church, gave personally 
more than $50,000 and secured several 
equally large sums from others, and thus 
established it on its present beautiful site 
facing Washington Park. Near thesame 
park are the commodious and attractive 
buildings of the Orphans’ Home, for 
which Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson gave 
or raised the money. 

Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. Martin A. 
Ryerson have done more than any one 
else to make the Art Institute what it is, 
Its building and its contents are valued 
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at $1,400,000. Through its self-supporting 
school, in which nearly 2,000 pupils are 
taught each year, and its collections, its 
refining and stimulating influence is felt 
all over the Northwest. Although vice- 
president of the Corn Exchange Bank, 
Mr. Hutchinson visits the institute nearly 
every day and is constantly planning 
new and important advances for it. He 
also finds time to superintend the Sunday 
school of St. Paul’s Church and to act as 
one of the trustees of the Chicago Uni- 
versity. Mr. Ryerson is one of the men 
who seem to appreciate the responsibility 
of wealth and to be on the lookout for 
ways in which he may most wisely use it. 
He has just provided for the erection of a 
$250,000 library building for Grand Rapids, 
Mich., his native city, and has given sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars to the uni- 
versity. He is also one of its trustees. 
He is by far the largest giver to the Art 
Institute, to which Dr. Pearsons has also 
made valuable contributions. But to 
speak of Dr. Pearsons’s gifts would re- 
quire an article by itself. The John 
Worthy School for boys who otherwise 
might be committed to the Bridewell, and 
the Glenwood Training School, established 
by Milton George of the Plymouth 
Church, are deserving and useful institu- 
tions. 

Space does not permit reference to 
what members of the so-called liberal 
churches have done for Chicago, or of the 
noble patriotism which some of them 
have exhibited. Jews not a few deserve 
recognition and honor for their gifts to 
benevolence and for the service they have 
rendered and are rendering the city. 
Scores of men with no special church 
connections, who yet look upon them- 
selves as Christians, are making them- 
selves prominent through the aid they 
are seeking to give their fellowmen. 
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JUDGE O. H. HORTON 


Nothing has been said of prominent 
Congregationalists in the Kenwood Evan- 
gelical Church like Messrs. N.S. and C. B. 
Bouton, sons of Dr. Bouton, so long pastor 
in Concord, N. H., or like Messrs. Charles 
H. Morse, 8S. M. Moore and J. J. Dau, 
whose gifts are constant and cheerful and 
whose services for the church are untir- 
ing. Nor has there been any reference to 
prominent Roman Catholics like Mr. 
W. P. Rend, or to men in the Lutheran 
churches, German, Scandinavian and Eng- 
lish-speaking, who carry the interest of 
the city no less than those of their 
churches on their hearts. But enough 
has been said to suggest the obligation 
which Chicago is under to the Christian 
men in her churches. 


METHODISTS 


Methodism is a power in Chicago. Its 
churches number 207, more than exist in 
any other city in the Union, and its com- 
municants are only surpassed by those in 
Philadelphia. The growth of Methodism 
has been greater than the growth of the 
population. This is due to the fact that 
in 1872 a group of far-seeing and conse- 
crated laymen formed the Chicago Home 
Missionary and Church Extension Society 
in order to awaken spiritual life and 
prepare the way for evangelistic work. 
By 1885 the society had aided in the 
erection of ten churches. That year 
it was incorporated and Rev. Luke 
Hitchcock appointed its secretary. In 
five years more nine churches were 
erected. From 1890 to 1900 seventy-one 
new buildings were secured. Thelaymen 
who have stood behind this society have 
expended through its treasury $325,000, 
and have secured for Methodism prop- 
erty worth not less than $1,000,000. The 


names of some of the men who have been 
engaged in this and similar work for 
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their denomination and are still alive 
appear below. 

First and foremost is Mr. William Deer- 
ing, manufacturer of agricultural imple- 
ments. He has not only wrought person- 
ally in the local church, but has given to 
everything in which Methodists are in- 
terested—the hospital, training schools, 
missions, home and foreign. He has put 
more than $400,000 into the university at 
Evanston. Intimately associated with 
him in his personal work and thoughtful- 
ness for the church is Mr. Frank P. 
Crandon, an official of the Northwest- 
ern Railway Company. He has devoted 
much time to the interests of the uni- 
versity and the churches in Evanston. 
Mr. N. W. Harris, a banker, has stood 
back of the training school, now of large 
dimensions, in addition to contributing 
heavily to the erection of the costly St. 
James Church and helping forward every 
interest of Methodism. Mr. G. F. Swift, 
the packer, gives to everything. Heisa 
loyal Methodist, but his charities take a 
wide range. He gives quietly and system- 
atically. His personal influence is felt 
for good far beyond the ranks of the 
army of men in his employ. Mr. J. B. 
Hobbes, a capitalist, is a thoroughgoing 
Methodist, but does not confine his gifts 
to church circles. He furnished the 
money to secure the Dearborn Observa- 
tory for the university at Evanston. He 
has done a great deal for the deaconess 
movement. Judge O. H. Horton is one 
of the ablest and best men on the bench. 
As president of the Laymen’s Associa- 
tion he was able to do more than any 
other man to secure equal representation 
for laymen and ministers in the future 
conferences. Mr. Charles Busby, though 
not quite so well known as the men just 
mentioned, has been one of the most effi- 
cient workers in the church. He has 
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studied its local needs and opportunities, 
and has selected the location of nearly 
every church in the city. 


EPISCOPALIANS 


Among Episcopalians no man is more 
useful or more highly honored than Mr. 
James L. Houghteling of Houghteling, 
Peabody & Co. In 1883 he organized the 
first chapter of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, now represented in this coun- 
try and in other parts of the world by 
more than 1,300 chapters, with a mem- 
bership of about 13,000 men. Its purpose 
is to reach young men, and its two rules 
are the rule of prayer and the rule of 
service. Together with Mr. McCormick 
and Mr. Farwell he gives a great deal of 
time, thought and money to the Y. M. 
C. A. Another honored churchman is 
Mr. David B. Lyman, of missionary de- 
scent, president of the Chicago Title and 
Security Company. Edwin Walker, Esq., 
a lawyer of high standing, is conspicuous 
for his service in the church. Mr. Wil- 
liam G. Hibbard, of the Hibbard, Spencer 
& Bartlett Company, is a large and 
constant giver. Mr. Francis B. Pea- 
body, a partner of Mr. Houghteling, is a 
leading man among Episcopalians and in- 
fluential in the community. This is also 
true of Mr. George S. McReynolds, ex- 
president of the Church Club, and Mr. 
Franklin McVeigh, who is always ready 
with his voice and pen to advocate any 
movement for the advantage of the city. 

Mr. E. G. Keith, a Reformed Episcopa- 
lian, is president of the Metropolitan 
National Bank, a leader in the Union 
League and the Commercial Clubs, and 
is honored for his ability and integrity. 
He is a stanch supporter of Bishop 
Cheney and Christ Church. He is a trus- 
tee of Beloit College and a helper of 
worthy causes. 
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BAPTISTS 


The Baptists have been fortunate in 
theirlaymen. Like otherdenominations, 
they have had dark days. Among those 
now living no one has been more saga- 
cious in his advice, more self-sacrificing, 
patient and hopeful than Mr. Edward 
Goodman, for forty-seven years one of 
the publishers of The Standard. He has 
given an amount of time, thought, serv- 
ice and money to his church, the theolog- 
ical seminary, the university and other 
Baptist institutions which few can esti- 
mate. Of the younger men on whose 
shouders the burden of Christian work is 
now resting, no one is serving his denom- 
ination more valiantly than Mr. J. S. 
Dickerson, who has been editor of The 
Standard since 1875. He has been presi- 
dent of the Social Union and is. in every 
sense a leader among the Baptists of the 
city. Mr. O. S. Lyford, vice-president of 
the Eastern Illinois Railway, has been a 
source of great strength in the Imman- 
uel Church, and in its Sunday school. 
He is interested in all good things, and is 
one of the best-known Christian men in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Joseph Bond, prominent as a busi- 
ness man, while devoted to the general 
interests of the church and denomina- 
tion, has for many years taught a Bible 
class of more than one hundred young 
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men. Through this class his influence 
has been far-reaching. Mr. Andrew Mc- 
Cleish, of Scotch ancestry, of the Carson, 
Pirie & Scott Co., though living in Glen- 
coe, is closely indentified with all Baptist 
interests. He has been an enthusiastic 
and successful Bible class teacher, is a 
liberal and constant giver, and is a trus- 
tee of the university. Mr. D. G. Hamil- 
ton, president of the Chicago City Rail- 
way Co., prevented by his duties from 
personal work in the church, is constant 
in attending its services, generous in sup- 
porting its benevolences, and deeply in- 
terested in whatever pertains to the wel- 
fare of the city. 

A man of similar spirit is Christian C. 
Kohlsat, judge of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for northern Illinois. He is 
a trustee of the Lewis Institute, and has 
been president of the Union League Club, 
by far the largest, most ‘patriotic and in- 
fluential organization of its kind in the 
West. Jesse A. Baldwin, Esq., formerly 
assistant United States district attorney, 
and Mr. W. H. Holden, one of the strong- 
est and best men in the Second Church, 
have made it clear that lawyers may be 
earnest and faithful Christians. Mr. A. 
E. Wells and his brother, a noted Sunday 
school man, are large contractors, but 
are as conspicuous in Christian work as 
in business. Mr. J. W. Midgely, a rail- 








Chicago Art Institute 


J. H. CHAPMAN 


road man of large ability, and serving on 
the interstate committee, by reason of his 
superior gifts and education, has been of 
immense service to his church and denom- 
ination. Mr. Willard A. Smith, the head 
of the transportation department during 
the Colunibian Fair, was appointed by 
the Government to a similar position at 
Paris. He has presided over the Social 
Union, superintended the Sunday school 
of his church, and been ready to fill any 
place where service has been needed. 
Mr. 8. A. Scribner has served the Second 
Church in almést every capacity, and as 
a successful business man of the strictest 
integrity is highly esteemed. Julius A. 
Johnson, Esq., county attorney, teaches 
a Bible class of more than one hundred 
in the Englewood church, and has shown 
his interest in city missions by serving as 
president of the society which sustains 
them. Mr. John T. Lennox of Oak Park, 
Charles C. Marshall, Esq., and Mr: Charles 
S. Barton, well known in the electrical 
world, are prominent Christian citizens. 

Were one to enter educational circles, 
the names of Pres. W. R. Harper, Profs. 
Harry Pratt Judson, Shailer Mathews 
and Ira M. Price would at once come to 
mind. Though not at present connected 
with the church, Mr. George C. Walker 
has done a great deal for the educational 
interests of the denomination. At the 
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time of its greatest 
need he came to’the 
rescue of ‘the theo-. 
iogical seminary and 
provided a home for 
:t at Morgan Park, 
vhere he established 
in. academy, now the 
preparatory school of 
the university, and 
on the university 
campus has erected 
the Walker Museum. 
Mr. John H. Chap- 
man, the first and - 
only president of the 
Young People’s 
Union, has a national 
reputation. So has 
Mr. B. F. Jacobs, the 
first to suggest the 
uniform Interna- 
tional Sunday School 
Lessons, and still on 
the committee for' 
their selection. He 
has been a: great 
power in Chicago. He is now serving his 
forty-fifth consecutive’ year as Sunday 
school superintendent and is as enthusi- 
astic as ever. He organized the Illinois 
Sunday School Association, and has trav- 
eled over this country and Great Britain 
in, the interest of Sunday schools. For 
years his expositions of the lessons were 
very popular. 
of work in connection with the Y: M. 
€. A. A score of years ago he was inti- 
mately associated with Moody and Whit- 
tle as an evangelist, and as a speaker was 
inferior to neither of them. ‘The hospi- 
tal which the churches have opened, 


Hull House, Cuicugo 


He has done a vast amount’ 
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though well patronized, is not yet en- 
dowed. The training school for home 
and ‘foreign work was started by the 
women of the denomination and is gen- 
erously supported by them: 


THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS 


Of the seventeen social séttements in 
Chicago, the Hull House is the largest 
and most important as well as the oldest. 
In most respeets. it has been the mode] for 

other settlements to follow. In addition 
to the modest building in which the work 
began and from which its name is derived, 
five buildings grouped around it are occu- 
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pied. Although very 
' plain they are com- 
modious and conven- 
ient and cost not less 
than $65,000: This 
summer it is pro- 
posed to erect on a 
block of land near by 
which has been given 
the settlement an 
apartment building 
from which a small 
income may be ob- 
tained, and a men’s 
club house, which 
seems to be as much 
needed as the build- 
ing in which the pros- 
perous Jane Club is 
housed. The settle- 
ment has reached its 
present proportions 
through the wisdom, 
tact and self-sacrifice 
of its founders, Miss 
Addams and Miss 
Starr, who deter- 
mined simply to live in the neighbor- 
hood and improve its social and moral 
life as opportunity offered. As a result 
there is: scarcely a phase of this life 
which the residents of the Hull House do 
not influence. The aggregate cost of the 
social settlement work in Chicago is quite 
large. To some of the centers new build- 
ings have recently been given. Others 
are promised, although in many instances 
the names of the donors are withheld. 
Those most familiar with what these set- 
tlements have accomplished are satisfied, 
although they aver that they are as yet 
only in-an era of beginnings. 





Celebrating the Constancy of One Hundred Chinese Christians 


How the Tung-cho Church Commemorated Its Martyr Dead 


Miss Miner, the writer of this narrative, 
‘was one of the American Board missionaries 
at Tung-cho who fortunately found safe refuge 
_within the legation walls at Peking, and her 
descriptions of the happenings of that mem- 
orable siege last summer have been among the 
best written in English. She was born at 
Oberlin, O., studied in the college there, was 
accepted by the Board as a missionary and 
first went out to China in 1887, being stationed 
at Paotingfu. Returning to this country in 
1896, after a year’s rest she returned and was 
stationed at Tang-cho. 


Just outside the wall of the imperial 
city of Peking there is a large compound 
of fine buildings. One little two-story 
house in the midst of a rockery rises to 
such a height as to command a view of 
the Forbidden City’ and the Coal Hill, 
with its picturesque pavilions. About 
‘ifteen years ago there lived in this 
/easant home a Chinese millionaire, Mr. 

un, whose high office of tax commis- 
ioner took him on'a tour of all the prov- 

es once in six years. 

’n a festive occasion, when the birth- 
<-y of Mr. Chun’s mothér was being eel- 
© ated, there came among the guests the 
i ther of the empress dowager’s favorite 
® such, Li Lien Ying. This dame was 
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of country stock and, not being fully in- 
itiated in the ways of “the four hun- 
dred,”’ she provoked the mirth of the 
company by some slip. It proved to be 
expensive merriment. The chagrined 
lady returned home and related the epi- 
sode to her son. Eunuch Li during the 
regency of the empress dowager and also 
during this recent period of her usurpa- 
tion has been virtually mayor of the 
palace. The insult to his mother should 
not pass unavenged. He immediately ac- 
cused Mr. Chun of plotting rebellion; 
otherwise, why should he_ build that 
watch-tower to overlook the palaces? 
The empress dowager ever lent a ready 
ear to this wily eunuch, the more will- 
ingly now when she saw an opportunity 
to obtain this Naboth’s vineyard, on which 
she had already cast covetous eyes. To 
escape execution, Mr. Chun committed 
suicide. His property was confiscated 
and given to two brothers of the empress 
dowager. 

When the allies entered Peking last 
‘August these prémises were occupied by 
the widow of one of the brothers and the 
son of theother, Duke Te. They fled dur- 
ing that reign of terror when soldiers from 
Christian lands burned, looted, outraged 
and slaughtered. The Russians first 


seized this section of the city ; then in the 
military division it fell to the Italians, who 
still police it. Italian soldiers occupied 
this ducal palace as barracks, and con- 
tinued the work of distruction, tearing 
down the beautiful carved camphorwood 
partitions, and selling every article of 
value except the heavy furniture. 

In October the Italians demanded for 
barracks the large premises which for 
two months had been occupied by the 
homeless Tung-cho missionaries and their 
Chinese Christians, consenting to give us 
in exchange the duke’s palace and several 
adjoining courts. So here seven mission- 
aries and about three hundred and fifty 
Chinese have found a lodging place. 
When we had been here about three 
months, a tall, stately woman attended 
one of our Sabbath services, and at its 
close introduced herself as the Duchess 
Te! A week or two later the dapper 
little duke appeared on the scene. They 
seemed most friendly from the first, and 
the friendliness is increasing, at least 
one of them being present nearly every 
Sunday. They constantly express their 
pleasure that we are occupying the place, 
thus saving the buildings and furniture 
from destruction. We have now made 
arrangements by which we are renting 
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the duke’s residence, and rejoice that.at 
least we have a home which we can right- 


‘fully call our own. 


On these premises there is a great, pil- 
lared hall, easily seating 400, which was 
dubbed ‘the chapel” the first time we 
saw it. In this light, beautiful room our 
Tung-cho colony now gathers for its serv- 
ices, and its walls, erst used to sounds of 
revelry and feasting, now echo to the 
music of Christian hymns. 

In this hall, crowded with a quiet, at- 
tentive audience, among whom were a 
few outsiders who had perhaps been Box- 
ers during those mad summer days, there 
was held recently a touching memorial 
service for our martyred dead. On the 


, wall back of the pastor’s chair was a great 


tablet covered with blue broadcloth, at 
the top of which, in large, gilt letters, 
was the inscription, ‘‘Martyrs for the 
Lord,” on the right side the words, ‘‘Con- 
gregational Church of Tung-cho,”’ at the 
left the date, ‘‘After Jesus, 1900.” On 
the broadcloth were mounted 130 slips of 
white satin bearing 
the names of our 
murdered Christians, 
while about the 
whole was draped 
soft white silk, the 


token. The tablet 
did not contain the 
names of the hun- 
dreds of adherents 
who were massacred 
in Tung-cho because 
of their connection 
with foreigners, 
some of them chil- 
dren from heathen 
homes, who attended 
our schools. Neither 
were there written 
the names of many 
whose fate has been 
lost in uncertainty 
since that scourge of 
sword and fire swept 
over us. As the 
months pass by and we get no trace of 
them, these other names must be added 
to the roll of the church triumphant. 

With a voice that thrilled with emotion 
the leader read: ‘*These are they which 
came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are 
they before the throne of God, and serve 
him day and night in his temple.” 

First on the list was the name of our 
beloved Li Te Kuei, evangelist in Yung 
Le Tien, one who was “faithful unto 
death.” Late in the night of June 6 he 
heard that twenty Christians in a neigh- 
boring village had just been slaughtered 
by Boxers and Chinese soldiers. Quickly 
he summoned to his home the little flock 
which he had not forsaken during those 
fearsome weeks of brooding calamity, 
and in the gray morning light they knelt 
for the last time in prayer together. 
Then they started for Tung-cho, seven- 
teen miles away, the twenty or more 
men, women and children breaking up 
into little companies, hoping thus to es- 
cape obseryation. All but two were slain 
by the Boxers. 

The first to fall by the roadside were 
Li Te Kuei, his wife and three little 
boys. In our audience that Sunday morn- 


ing sat the three oldest children of this 
evangelist. Of the two girls, students 
in the Bridgman School, the oldest was 
with us during the two months’ siege of 
the legations; the other spent four 
months as a lonely fugitive, or concealed 
with heathen relatives. The son fled 
with an uncle into Mongolia. That un- 
cle was the teacher of our Boys’ Prepar- 
atory Schoo], and his family lived in Fu 
Ho, four miles from Tung-cho. When 
the June cataclysm came he concealed 
his wife, three children, mother, grand- 
mother and other relatives with heathen 
friends, but they were not willing to 
harbor him, as he was well-known as a 
Christian teacher all through that region. 
So with two others he fled over moun- 
tain and plain beyond the Great Wall, 
there enduring sévere physical privations 
and agonizing anxiety for his loved ones 
until the rumor came that a foreign 
army had reached Tung-cho. He made 
his way back only to find that forty-two 
had been massacred in his village home, 





Interwor of Chapel at Tung-cho, China, Showing Tablet Bearing Names of the Tung-cho Martyrs 


that all of his friends bad been sought 
out with fiendish industry in the different 
villages where they were hiding, and 
that the only one left to him was a little 
deaf and dumb daughter. 

In that memorial service twenty orphan 
children, dressed in mourning, looked at 
the names of parents whom they will not 
see again until that morn when “the 
angel faces smile.” One little lad, the 
son of our deacon at Fu Ho, is the only 
survivor of his family. His father, once 
a proud Confucian teacher, later a hum- 
ble but timid Christian, met his death 
bravely, saying, ‘‘Fear not them which 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul.” This little Shih Yuan’s cousin, 
Tsao Tso Lin, sat beside him. The same 
sorrow had come to him. His father, 
who was a teacher in the North China 
College, his mother and two sisters, stu- 
dents in a Peking boarding school, were 


“all numbered with the dead. 


On one of the front seats sat the sister 
of our brave Deacon Li, who had refused 
to flee from Tung.cho. After college, 
church, missionary homes had all been 
swept away by the besom of destruction, 
he kept saying, boldly, ‘‘These buildings 
will be erected again, God’s word will 
still be preached among you, you cannot 
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destroy the church of Jesus.’”’ His name 
and those of his wife and two lovely 
daughters are written on that tablet. 

Little Anna, who is living in our or- 
phans’ home, saw her mother seized by a 
band of Boxers. Mrs. Keng was a sweet- 
faced woman, so timid that her voice 
was seldom heard in our meetings.: Yet. 
she went to death with a calm smile on 
her face. ‘* You need not drag me,” she 
said to the Boxer ruffians, and she walked 
bravely to the city temple where, sur- 
rounded by a jeering: crowd, she spent. 
several hours before she was slain at the 
altar. They tried to get her to burn in. 
cense, but she steadfastly refused, saying 
over and over, ‘‘I believe in Jesus.” 

On that martyr roll are the names of 
eight girls, students in our boarding schooh 
in Peking, and of another who graduated 
last spring, our beloved Ruth, who went. 
a two weeks’ journey into Shansi to carry 
the sweetness and light of her life to the 
less favored girls there. She died amid 
the charred ruins of our mission homes 

in Taiku, and her 

blood, with that of 
six missionaries, has 
consecrated that soil. 

One of the eight girls 

mentioned above was 

dragged to a Boxer 
altar and, like the 
others, was told to 
burn incense and 
make prostrations to 
the gods. ‘‘ No,” she 
said, firmly, ‘“‘I can- 
not burn incense, for 

I believe in Jesus.’” 

The threatening 

knives were held 

close to her face, 
but she said, ‘‘I am 
not afraid; if you 
kill me, I shall go 
‘straight to my 
Heavenly Father.” 
Then there was 
poor old Mrs. Tang’s 
name. Her relatives 
were a notoriously wicked mother, a 
drunken husband, a son who found oc- 
cupation in an idol’s temple and was one 
of the first in Tung-cho to join the Boxers,. 
a semi-idiotic daughter-in-law anda sickly 
grandchild. Her earthly portion was hun- 
ger, cold, blows, curses ; her one joy meet- 
ing with God’s people and reading her 
Bible and hymn-book. Her tiny library 
had to be replenished more than once after 
her husband had devoted it to the flames in 
a drunken rage. Then came the Boxers. 
She said, as they dragged her through the 
streets: ‘‘This is my time of suffering, 
but it will be brief; then I shall have 
everlasting joy. But for you who are 
killing us there awaits an eternity of 
sorrow.” Perhaps it was because of 
these words that they hacked her poor 
body to mince meat. Mrs. Tang was be- 
yond caring for that. The heavenly gates 
had opened and she was with the Saviour 
whose footprints she had followed to Ca!- 
vary. 

There are widows with us, too. The 
husband of one of them, a gentle old man 
who had never lifted his hand to hurt 4 
neighbor, was buried to his waist, then 
kerosene was poured over his head ani 
ignited, Others. were buried alive, or cut 
to pieces joint ‘by joint, while childre. 
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were chopped to bits, or killed by pulling 
head and body apart. In our audience at 
that memorial service there were few 
who could not find the name of some 
loved relative on the roll of our martyr 
church. As nearly as we can estimate 
now, over 250 church members are about 
equally divided between earth and heaven. 

With tear-filled eyes fixed on our beau- 
tiful memorial tablet, we sang: 

They climbed the steep ascent to heaven 
Through peril, toil and pain; 
O God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train. 

We seemed to be living in the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews that Sabbath morn- 
ing. But the church militant must live 
in the first verses of the twelfth chapter: 
“Seeing we also are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us 
lay aside every weight.” The weights 
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are many now for our Tung-cho pilgrims, 
and temptations are besetting them on 


‘every side. There are temptations to 


dishonesty and blackmailing here, where 
they live in the midst of a looting, dissi- 
pated army. There will be temptations 
to cherish feelings of revenge when peace- 
ful days come and they return to the 
desolate ruins of their homes and settle 
down to live with the murderers of their 
nearest and dearest as neighbors. Only 
He who kept their bodies during those 
months of peril can keep their hearts 
now. Only He who gave their loved ones 
faith to witness ‘a good confession can 
keep these now “unspotted from the 
world.” We closed our memorial service 
by gathering about the table of our Lord 
and remembered his word on the cross: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” 
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American Memorial Windows in France 


A feature of the Easter Day services in the American Presbyterian Church, Rue de 
Berri, Paris, was the unveiling of two beautiful chancel windows which had been placed 
in the church as memorials by Mr. Rodman Wanamaker of Philadelphia, Pa. These 
windows, reproductions of which we are glad to present herewith, were made at the Tif- 
fany Studios in New York, from cartoons by Mr. Frederick Wilson. Their subjects are 
the “Angels of Faith and Hope,” and the design and execution of the work are impress- 
ive. The. coloring is rich and harmonious, and the windows are highly creditable to 
American artists and workmen in stained glass. 





Helps to Church Membership 


Besides the distinctively spiritual experi- 
ence known as conversion or Christian deci- 
sion, several other steps are necessary to se- 
cure this result. One of the earliest is thus 
provided for by the pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Springfield, Ill., Rev. O. C. Clark. 
He circulates a little card among non-Chris- 
tians, bearing this inscription: “I am not a 
Christian, but I am interested in the subject 
and would be glad to talk with you.” A 
space for the signature is followed by this re- 
juest: “If this expresses your attitude, please 
ign and return to the pastor.” 

A written application for membership is 
now quite generally used. The brief one pre- 
pared by Rev. H. L. Bailey of Middletown 

Springs, Vt., to which we devoted ‘a lite or 


two in an earlier issue, has been sent for by 
so many pastors from Massachusetts to Ore- 
gon, some of whom have found it exactly 
suited to their needs, that it seems worth 
while to print it entire: 

I desire to be received into the membership 
of the Congregational church in Middletown 
Springs. 

I believe in Jesus as the Saviour of men, 
have taken him to be my Saviour, Friend and 
Guide, and desire to confess him before men. 

If received by the church, I will try to bea 
worthy member and a true disciple of Christ. 

Written examinations of candidates for 
membership also are growing in favor. Rev. 
H, A. Campbell of Seymour, Ct., has prepared 
for signature a printed list of nine questions 
such as are ordinarily asked candidates in 
connection with the service of ddmission into 
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the church. The object seems to be to secure 
their deliberate, thoughtful assent to the es- 
sentia] principles of the Christian life, before 
the publie service which connects them with 
the visible church, 





For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jnly 14-20. Individual Work for 
Christ. Acts 8: 26-40, : 

We are all in danger of forgetting the final 
purpose for. which Christ calls us into his dis- 
cipleship, That purpose is not what we may 
gain from him but what we may do for him. 
When he said to his early disciples, “I will 
make you fishers of men,’”” the promise must 
have sounded strangely to them. If he had 
declared that he would make them renowned 
for all time, or make them sharers of his 
throne in the coming kingdom, he would have 
extended an expectation that might well have 
kindled their ambition. But what use had 
they for men, even if they should catch them? 
What kind of a mission anyway was it to 
discharge which he was askihg them to leave 
their nets and their homes ? 





But Jesus saw far, not alone into the future, 
but into the very genius of his kingdom. He 
wanted men then as he wants men now, first 
that they may be with him long enough to im- 
bibe his spirit,and then that they may go 
forth teaching, healing, saving the world, 
Would that the thousands among us who 
think Christianity means simply membership 
in an orthodox church, and who have little 
idea of its real nature and scope, would hear 
and heed this first great promise, ‘‘I will make 
you fishers of men.” 





The fact is that we who bear the name of 
Jesus are after men, and that means that we 
are after the souls of men. God be praised 
for the great’: amount of philanthropic effort 
put forth to better men’s surroundings and to 
make these earthly years richer and more in- 
teresting. But. Christ looked upon men as 
needing first of all to be brought into constant 
and vital touch with God. 





There are times and seasons, to be sure. 
There are foolish and there are wise ways. 
We should respect our brother’s personality. 
We should avoid the ostentatious buttonhol- 
ing process. We should not make ourselves, 
as we seek to bring others to Christ, bores 
or gain the reputation of being cranks. The 
good fisherman chooses his bait carefully 
and selects streams where he will be most 
likely to find his fish. The fishing habit—or 
in some cases the fishing passion—itself dic- 
tates the instrument to be used. Let us get 
lodged in our souls the yearning to save men 
and the form of its expression will take care 


of itself. 





Individual work yields the greatest satis- 
faction. Henry Clay Trumbull declares, as 
he nears the later years of his long, eventful 
and productive life as chapla n, editor and 
author, that he has derived more real joy from 
personal conversation with strangers touch- 
ing Christ and Christian things than from 
any other form of Christian service which he 
has so nobly rendered. There was one year 
in which only a single addition by confession 
was recorded in the church in the little Scot- 
tish village of Blantyre, but that convert was 
David Livingstone, and the minister or Sun- 
day school teacher or friend who brought him 
to Christ must have felt to his dying day the 
thrill of satisfaction at such an achievement. 





To our summer plans include the purpose 
of individual work for Christ? It may be 
that some of us will have a better opportunity 
than’ever before, or that will come to us for 
many’ years’ " Can we be true disciples of 
Jesus and ignore it ? 
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The Little Child 


A simple-hearted child was He, 
And He was nothing more; 

In summer days, like you and me, 
He played about the door, 

Or gathered, where the father toiled, 
The shavings from the floor. 


Sometimes He lay upon the grass, 
The same as you and I, 
And saw the hawks above’ Him pass 
Like specks against the sky ; 
Or, clinging to the gate, He watched 
The stranger passing by. 
s 


A simple child, and yet, I think, 
The bird folk must have known, 
The sparrow and the bobolink, 
And claimed Him for their own, 
And gathered round Him fearlessly 
When He was all alone. 


The lark, the linnet and the dove, 
The chaffinch and the wren, 

They must have known His watchful love 
And given their worship then ; 

They must have known and glorified 
The child who died for men. 


And when the sun at break of day 
Crept in upon His hair, 
I think it must have left a ray 
Of unseen glory there, 
A kiss of love on that little brow 
For the thorns that it must wear. 
—Albert Bigelow Paine. 





“Idle Silences” 


Sir Montstuart Duff, in his netes from 
a diary, reports a lady’s improvement on 
Franklin that “if we must give an ac- 
count for every idle word, so must we for 
every idle silence.” When we are with 
some moody or absent-minded persons we 
are often reminded of the old Hebrew 
saying that there is a time to speak. 
Small talk has its use in the world and is 
not to be despised. In the casual meet- 
ings of summer travel and at the table of 
summer boarding-houses, especialiy, it 
does valuable service in breaking the ice 
of silence and setting people at ease. 
The man or woman who is too indolent 
or too reticent to offer entertainment or 
knowledge, or, at least, to draw out 
others in chat, comes under the condem- 
nation of idleness and missed opportuni- 
ties. We have no excuse to offer for the 
clatter of the vocal mill that runs un- 
ceasingly, but we confess to preferring it 
greatly to the mill that never runs at all. 
And if the silent people more frequently 
asserted themselves, the chatterboxes 
might have time to improve their minds 
in occasional listening. 

But the time when silence is most un- 
fortunate is when expressions of appreci- 
ation and gratitude should be voiced. 
That they are not is frequently due more 
to indolence or thoughtlessness than to 
so base a trait as ingratitude. But it is 
true, nevertheless, that a guest who fails 
to express in words pleasure in a hostess’s 
kindness, or to write a grateful note 
after a visit, or promptly to acknowledge 
a favor of any kind is guilty of an ‘‘idle 
silence.” So is the parishioner who 


never takes the trouble to show apprecia- 
tion of his pastor or the pupil of his 
teacher. 


It is an idle silence which is 
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not broken by words of congratulation or 
of condolence on the occasion of a friend’s 
joy or sorrow. 

No plea of reticence or of undemon- 
strativeness can excuse silence under 
some circumstances. Gushing is in bad 
taste, but it is better to err on the side of 
effusiveness than indifference. A young 
woman, who was preparing herself to 
earn her own living, was received as a 
guest for the winter into a city home. 
She was depressed and moody, so to 
brighten her lot her friends planned 
pleasures, gave her tickets to the opera 
and lectures, took her about with their 
young people and treated her always as a 
special guest. She accepted the favors 
without a word, and never in the course 
of the winter showed the slightest enthu- 
siasm over any of her good times. When 
she went away, she said to her hostess, 
who, attentive to the last, accompanied 
her visitor to the station, ‘‘It seems ab- 
surd to thank you for your kindness to 
me,” so she did not try! She wrote a 
‘* bread-and-butter letter,” telling of pleas- 
ant days elsewhere, but with never a 
grateful reference to the events of the 
winter or word of appreciation of her city 
friends. 

This is more than an “idle silence,” 
one may say ; it was an ungenerous, self- 
ish silence. But who shall draw the line 
between them? Are we not often self- 
ish and thoughtless in our silences, and 
do we not all of us need a warning? 





The Fellowship of the Apostles 


BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


A little girl was once “‘ playing be” the 
Apostle Paul, down by the shore of a 
lake, when she suddenly discovered that, 
by sitting quite still on a sand-bank and 
looking out over the water, one can feel 
strange, unutterable things. It was a 
great and serious revelation. When all 
words fail, perhaps prickles may do as 
well as anything toconvey the idea of the 
emotion it aroused. The Apostle had 
never heard of such a nice game as this 
in all her life. Even Blind Man’s Buff 
was not to be compared with it in point 
of real enjoyment. She decided that she 
would play it as often as shecould. She 
soon discovered, however, that it had two 
curious drawbacks. 

In the first place, one was not always 
sure of the ability to play it at all. A 
certain amount of inequality is to be ex- 
pected in the performance of all games. 
In Jack-straws one’s hand may tremble, 
and in Hide-and-seek one’s apron-strings 
may come untied, and so betrayone. But 
in the dream game there were never 
any half-way measures. Either one could 
play it well, or one could not play it at 
all. That was the first strange thing 
about it. 

The second strange thing was that 
often in the midst of all the gladness, 
when one was most enraptured, prickled 
through, a sudden desolation would fall 
upon one. One would look to right and 
left, find nothing there, slide down the 
sand-bank in dismay, and make for home 
as fast as one’s feet would carry one, 









The Apostle could not understand this. 
She had never been so happy as since she 
learned to play the dream game, and she 
had never been so lonely. 

One day she took Matilda Ann to the 
lake with her, to obviate the difficulty. 
Propped up against a piece of drift wood, 
Matilda stared at the water as persist- 
ently as could be desired; but there still 
seemed to be something Jacking. Per- 
haps staring is not the only requisite of 
dreaming. Perhaps, again, Matilda, be- 
ing sawdust, had no capacity for pric- 
kles. 

Tippet, the kitten, seemed, at first, 
more hopeful as a comrade. He was 
known to be emotional, and often he 
would sit, with his paws tucked into his 
breast, and stare across the flower-beds 
at nothing. The Apostle was sure he was 
dreaming when he did this. She ap- 
proached him reverently once or twice, 
and sat down beside him in the grass, and 
waited. She did not know what she was 
waiting for, but it never came. One af- 
ternoon she bundled him into a basket, 
and carried him to the lake. She had 
great, vague, solemn expectations of its 
effect upon him. As soon as he was re- 
leased he looked about him wildly for an 
instant, then flew away across the sand- 
banks, mad with fright. There were no 
prickles for any one that afternoon. 
Even after he had been caught and car- 
ried safely home again, Tippet avoided 
the Apostle for several days. How diffi- 
cult it seems to be to explain things to 
cats, or dolls, or people! 

Her mother was receiving a call from 
Mrs. Duncan. The Apostle sat upon a 
foot-stool in the corner, embroidering a 
tray-cloth, and listened attentively to all 
the conversation. In the first place, she 
felt more lonely than usual ; in the second 
place, one is sure to pick up useful in- 
formation from the talk of lady callers. 
Mrs. Duncan had spoken of the making 
of mince pies and of the missions in Ja- 
pan. Now she was talking about Mr. 
Andrew. The Apostle knew Mr. An- 
drew by sight only. He lived ina little 
white house across the way, and oc- 
casionally she had seen him looking out 
of the window at her, and turning away 
when he caught her eye. He had long 
white hair and very gentle, sad blue eyes. 
The Apostle wished he would not always 
turn away so quickly. 

‘Perfectly harmless, I think,” said 
Mrs. Duncan, ‘“‘O, yes, perfectly harm- 
less. But, being so old, and having lived 
alone so long, and coming of an odd stock 
to begin with—it’s natural enough, I sup- 
pose ; he’s growing a little queer.” 

The Apostle laid the tray-cloth on her 
knee, and considered carefully the fat 
tea-pot she was outlining in yellow cot- 
ton. Queer! That was what “Joe 
March” had called her that morning ; 
that was what her school teacher had 
called her last week;and Lizzie yester- 
day ; and her sister today. She was con- 
tinually being called queer. 

“I feel very sorry for him,” said the 
Apostle’s mother to Mrs. Duncan, ‘‘ Poor 
fellow! He must be lonely.” 

The Apostle dropped her needle and 
let the tray-cloth slip, unnoticed, from 
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her lap to the floor. There was a strange 
lump in her throat. She could not see 
the table very clearly. Presently she 
became aware that prickles were shoot- 
ing all over her. Prickles? But how 
could that be? She was not sitting by 
the lake. Queer—lonely—Mr. Andrew— 
herself! She rose from her foot-stool, 
and went out into the hall. Matilda 
Ann was sitting on the umbrella-rack. 
It was not a dignified position, but she 
carried it off with sucha serene, unrufiled 
air that the Apostle was touched. 

“After all,’ she thought, ‘Matilda 
Ann means well. I will take her along.” 

On the piazza railing sat Tippet, lost in 
meditation. His front paws and the tip 
of his tail were tucked into his breast to- 
gether. His green eyes were full of a 
grave, unspeakable wisdom. The Apostle 
took him gently under her arm, and the 
three crossed the street together. 

Mr. Andrew came to let them in, before 
they had even had time to ring the bell. 
That was fortunate, for the Apostle’s 
arms were very full. He stood on the 
door-step, looking down at them for a 
long time, without saying a word. He 
wore a faded old green dressing-gown, 
tied about his waist with a tasseled cord, 


‘and green embroidered slippers, which 


were too big for him. His white hair fell 
down as far as the collar of his dressing- 
gown on either side of his face, and his 
blue eyes looked out sadly, though 
quietly. His scrutiny was not the kind 
that bothered. 

The Apostle looked up at him confi- 
dently from the gravel walk; Tippet 
winked his green eyes slowly; Matilda 
Ann smiled, joyously at ease. Finally 
Tippet yawned. O, it was a very rude 
thing to do, and so inappropriate and so 
uncontrolled! The Apostle blushed hotly 
and dropped her eyes upon the ground. 
But Mr. Andrew put out his hand, smil- 
ing gently. 

‘Come in,” he said, ‘come in. I’m 
glad to see you.” 

Then, observing that the Apostle had 
no hand to give him, he took Matilda 
Ann’s kid fingers and led his guests into 
the house. 

The Apostle sat down upon a foot-stool 
with her two companions. But Tippet 
had a certain magnificent, luxurious dis- 
dain of lowly stations in his nature, and 
presently he shook himself free and es- 
tablished himself exactly in the middle 
of a red plush chair. Mr. Andrew sat in 
a wooden rocker and gazed at the Apostle. 
He seemed to have no intention of saying 
anything. Perhaps it was the Apostle’s 
place to open conversation. She cast 
about in her mind for a subject. 

‘* Have you ever had the measles ?”’ she 
asked, politely. 

Mr. Andrew pondered. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly, after a mo- 
ment. ‘Yes, I’ve had them, but it 
was some time ago. I think I’ve almost 
quite forgotten.” 

“‘That’s too bad,” said the Apostle. 

Silence fell avain. The Apostle felt 
that she had made a mistake in speaking 
of the measles. Conversation was not 
what she and Mr. Andrew wanted. They 
sat and looked across the room at each 
other. Mr. Andrew had clasped his 
hands over the top of a wooden stick and 
let his chin fall forward on them. He 
rocked to and fro witha little short creak 


which it was pleasant to hear, and looked 
at the Apostle fixedly from under the 
shadow of his long white hair. His eyes 
were always sad, but sometimes they had 
surprising little gleams and flashes in 
them, almost fun, almost laughter, one 
would think. The Apostle smiled back 
sympathetically. It was not at all neces- 
sary to know the joke. Finally he rose 
and picked up Tippet from the red plush 
chair. 

“Come,” he said to the Apostle; and 
once more he held out his hand. She 
gathered Matilda Ann carefully up into 
her arms; then the four of them went 
out of the back door together into the 
garden. 

It was a lovely garden. There were 
hollyhocks there, and sunflowers, and 
beds of gold and purple pansies. Sweet 
peas, too, and mignonette, and fragrant 
summerlilies. Great open spaces of green 
grass lay all about the flowers. A willow 
drooped its slender branches in the dis- 
tance, and close by the house stood a 
maple in which a robin and an oriole and 
a flicker had homes. Gay butterflies 
were floating in the sunshine. A hum. 
ming-bird flashed into sight and van- 
ished. The white clouds overhead had 
soft and quiet motions, and the blue sky 
was serene. 

Mr. Andrew, Tippet, Matilda Ann and 
the Apostle took their way slowly down 
the gravel walk. Mr. Andrew and the 
Apostle looked all about them at the 
flowers. Now and then one stopped and 
touched the other, and pointed to a pansy. 
Now and then they tipped their heads 
back and looked at the sky. When they 
reached the willow tree they sat down 
beside each other on a bench. Mr. An- 
drew drew the skirts of his dressing-gown 
together over his knees, and made a 
comfortable place for Tippet. Matilda 
Ann leaned up against the trunk of the 
tree. The Apostle folded her hands and 
watched the eddies of the little brook 
which slipped away past their feet in the 
grass. For a long time nobody spoke 
or moved. Then suddenly the Apostle 
looked up at Mr. Andrew, quickly, with 
a startled air. 

“@Q, why, Mr. Andrew!” she began. 
A grave look came into her face. She 
paused and waited a moment. 

“You’re playing it, too,’’ she said, 
softly, ‘‘you’re certainly playing it, 


hers. The Apostle leaned her cheek 
against the sleeve of the green dressing- 
gown. Tippet maintained an inscruta- 
ble silence. Matilda Ann smiled strange, 
mysterious things. 





Vanished June 


O, have you seen fair June, fair June? 
And whither is she straying ? 

And is she trysting with the moon? 
Or with a star child playing? 


The sunshine loved her, and the breeze, 
The little breeze that kissed her, 

And we who. loved her on the leas 
Scarce loved her, ere we missed her. 


So sweet and happy was her mood, 
So gentle was her laughter, 
So silent stole she from our wood 
And drew the daisies after ! 
—Agnes Lee. 
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The Day When the Grass Was 
Cut * 


BY CLARA D, PIERSON 
Author of * Among the Forest People,’ Among the Farm 
yard People,” etc. 

There came a day when all the meadow 
people rushed back and forth, waving 
their feelers and talking hurriedly to 
each other. The fat old Cricket was no- 
where to be seen. He said that one of 
his legs was lame and he thought it best 
to stay quietly in his hole. The young 
Crickets thought he was afraid. Per- 
haps he was, but he said that he was 
lame. All the insects who had holes 
crawled into them carrying food. Every- 
body was anxious and fussy and some 
people were even cross. It was all be- 
cause the farmer and his men had come 
into the meadow to cut the grass. 

“‘T have seen this done before,’’ said 
the Garter Snake. ‘I got away from the 
big mower and hid in the grass by the 
trees, or by the stumps where the mower 
couldn’t come. Then the men came and 
cut that grass with their scythes and I 
had to wriggle away over the short, sharp 
grass stubble to my hole. When they get 
near me this time I shall go into my hole 
and stay there.” 

“They are not so bad after all,’ said 
the Tree Frog. ‘I like them better out- 
of-doors than I did in the house. They 
saw me out here once and didn’t try to 
catch me.” 

A Meadow Mouse came hurrying along. 
“T must get home to my babies,’ she 
said. ‘‘They will be frightened if I am 
not there.”’ 

‘Much good you can do when you are 
there,” growled a voice down under her 
feet. She was standing over the hole 
where the fat old Cricket was with his 
lame leg. 

The Mother Meadow Mouse looked 
rather angry for a minute and then she 
answered: “‘1’m not so very large and 
strong, but I can squeak and let the 
Horses know where the nest is. Then 
they won’t step on it. Last year I had 
ten or twelve babies there, and one of 
the men picked them up and looked at 
them and then put them back. I was so 
frightened that my fur stood on end and 
I shook like June grass in the wind.” 

‘‘Humph, too scared to run away,” 
said a voice under her feet. 

‘‘Mothers don’t run away and leave 
their children in danger,’”’ answered the 
Meadow Mouse. “I think it is a great 
deal braver to be brave when you are 
afraid than itis to be brave when you’re 
not afraid.”” She whisked her long tai! 
and scampered off through the grass. 
She did not go the nearest way to her 
nest because she thought the Garter 
Snake might be watching. She didn’t 
wish him to know where she lived. She 
knew he was fond of young Mice, and 
didn’t want him to come to see her babies 
while she was away. She said he was 
not a good friend for young children. 

**We don’t mind it at all,” said the 
Mosquitoes from the lower part of the 
meadow. ‘‘ We are unusually hungry to- 
day anyway, and we shall enjoy having 
the men come.” 

‘Nothing to make such a fuss over,”’ 
said a Milkweed Buttertly. ‘‘ Just craw! 
into your holes or fly away.” 


* Copyright, Clara D. Pierson, 1901. 
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‘Sometimes they step onto the holes 
and close them,” said an Ant. ‘‘ What 
would you do if you were in a hole and 
it stopped being a hole and was just 
earth?” 

‘‘Crawl out, I suppose,” answered the 
Milkweed Butterfly, with a careless flut- 
ter. 

“Yes,” said the Ant, “but I don’t 
see what there would be to crawl out 
through.” 

The Milkweed Butterfly was already 
gone. Butterflies never worry about 
anything very long, you know. 

“Has anybody seen the Measuring 
Worm ?” asked the Katydid. ‘‘ Where is 
he?” 

“0, I’m up a tree,’ answered a pleas- 
ant voice above their heads, “but I 
sha’n’t be up a tree very long. I shall 
come down after the grass is cut.” 

“QO, dear, dear, dear!” cried the Ants, 
hurrying around. ‘‘ We can’t think what 
we want todo. We don’t know what we 
ought to do. We can’t think and we 
don’t know, and we don’t think that we 
ought to!” 

‘“‘Click!’’ said a Grasshopper, springing 
into the air. ‘We must hurry, hurry, 
hurry.” He jumped from a stalk of 
pepper-grass to a plantain. ‘‘We must 


hurry,” he said, and he jumped from the 


plantain back to the pepper-grass. 

Up in the tree where the Measuring 
Worm was, some Katydids were sitting 
on a branch and singing shrilly: ‘Did 
youever? Didyouever? Ever? Ever? 
Ever? Did youever?” And this shows 
how much excited they were, for they 
usually sang only at night. 

Then the mower came sweeping down 
the field, drawn by the Blind Horse and 
the Dappled Gray, and guided by the 
farmer himself. The dust rose in clouds 
as they passed, the Grasshoppers gave 
mighty springs which took them out of 
the way, and all the singing and shrilling 
stopped. The nodding grasses swayed 
and fell as the sharp knives slid over the 
ground. ‘‘ We are going to be hay,” they 
said, ‘‘and live in the big barn.” 

‘Fine weather for haying,” snorted the 
Dappled Gray. ‘‘ We’ll cut all the grass 
in this field before noon.” 

“Good feeling ground to walk on,”’ said 
the Blind Horse, tossing his head until 
the harness jingled. 

Then the Horses and the farmer and 
the mower passed far away, and the 
meadow people came together again. 

“‘Well,” said the Tree Frog, ‘that’s 
over fora while.” 

The Ants and the Grasshoppers came 
back to their old places. ‘“‘We did just 
the right thing,” they cried joyfully. 
“We got out of the way.” 

The Measuring Worm and the Katydids 
came down from their tree as the Milk- 
weed Butterfly fluttered past. ‘‘The men 
left the grass standing around the Meadow 
Mouse’s nest,” said the Milkweed Butter- 
fly, ‘and the Cows up by the barn are 
telling how glad they will be to have the 
hay when cold weather comes.” 

“Grass must grow and hay be cut,” 
said the wise old Tree Frog, ‘“‘and when 
the time comes we always know what to 
do. Puk-rup! Puk-r-r-rup!” 

“T think,” said the fat old Cricket, as 
he crawled out of his hole, ‘that my 
lame leg is well enough to use. There is 
nothing like rest for a lame leg.” 
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Closet and Altar 


That ye, being rooted and grounded in 
love, may be strony to apprehend with all 
the saints what is the breadth and length 
and height and depth, and to know the luve 
of Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye 
may be filled with all the fullness of God. 





When we are told that God is the Re- 
deemer of the world we know that love 
dwells in the bosom of the Most High ; 
but if we want to know that God feels 
for us individually and separately we 
must learn by heart this syllable of en- 
dearment, ‘‘my Redeemer.” Child of 
God, if you would have your thought of 
God something beyond a cold feeling of 
his presence, let faith appropriate Christ. 
—F. W. Robertson. 


Little love, little trust; but a great 
love brings a great confidence.—Robert 
Leighton, 








When there is an entire and cordial 
acquiescence in the will of God, both to 
do and to suffer, we have the most im- 
portant and satisfactory mark that our 
love is perfect.— Thomas C. Upham. 





O love that casts out fear, 
O love that casts out sin, 
Tarry no more without, 
But come and dwell within! 
True sunlight of the soul, 
Surround us as we go; 
So shall our way be safe, 
Our feet no straying know. 


Great love of God come in! 
Well-spring of heavenly peace ; 
Thou living Water, come! 
Spring up, and never cease. 
Love of the living God, 
Of Father and of Son; 
Love of the Holy Ghost, 
Fill thou each needy one. 
—IHT. Bonar. 





One can no more compel his heart to 
love that to which he is disinclined than 
he can change the law of gravitation so 
that it shall lift him up instead of hold- 
ing him down. But if you have a new 
heart the law of your spiritual gravita- 
tion will be changed so that you will be 
attracted heavenward instead of earth- 
ward.—A. J. Gordon. 





Christ is not valued at all unless he be 


valued above all.—St. Augustine. 





I think that my love to Christ hath feet 
in abundance, and runneth swiftly to be 
at him, but it wanteth hands and fingers 
to apprehend him. I miss faith more 
than love or hunger.—S. Rutherford. 





Most loving God, who by the name 
of Father callest us to dwell with 
Thee in filial affection and unity of 
will, grant us, we beseech Thee, 
strength and grace to do our part 
nobly in this present world. Thos 
hast planned our life and sustained 
us day by day. Thou hast so loved 
us as to give thy Son for our redemp- 
tion. hou hast pardoned our in- 
iquities. Help us to love Thee with 
a joyful answering love that shall 
become our strength for duty, make 
us more helpful to our friends and 
neighbors and more patient with the 
trials of our lot. And thine shall be 
our heart’s praise evermore. n. 
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In and Around Chicago 


The Close of a Great Pastorate 


The very large and thoroughly represent- 
ative council called by the Union Park Church 
to consider the resignation of its pastor, Dr. 
F. A. Noble, met Tuesday afternoon, June 25, 
in the vestry of the church, listened to the 
reading of statements by the pastor, giving 
the reasons for his resignation and for insist- 
ing that it be accepted, although the church 
desired its withdrawal, and proposed to re- 
lieve him of a portion of his burdens through 
an assistant pastor. It listened also to a 
record of the later action of the church in ac- 
cepting his resignation, in making him pastor 
emeritus and in laying plans to raise for him 
a sum of money which should indicate in 
some smal] measure its love and reverence for 
him. It was stated to the council that at a re- 
ception to Dr. and Mrs. Noble on the previous 
Friday evening a sum approximating $5,000 
had been handed them. In the circumstances 
the council could do nothing less than ap- 
prove the action of the pastor and his people. 

Yet the close of such a long and fruitful 
pastorate—more than twenty-two years— 
brought sadness to every one present. Testi- 
mony such as is rarely heard was given not 
only to his fidelity as a pastor, to his power as 
a preacher, but to his helpfulness of his breth- 
ren in the ministry, to the part he has had in 
raising money to set the smaller churches 
upon their feet—a list hastily prepared by 
Dr. Armstrong shows that for thirteen of 
these churches he has aided in securing over 
$53,000—to his usefulness and far-reaching 
influence in civic affairs and to the part he 
has had in all that relates to the welfare of 
the denomination at large. 

The minute, unanimously adopted, sim- 
ply stated what Dr. Noble and his church 
have done during the years they have been 
together. Over $269,000 have been given in 
benevolence, more than 2,100 persons have 
been received into the fellowship of the 
church, and more than 660 been baptized at its 
altar. Dr. Noble has received every honor 
the denomination could give him, and right 
worthily has he bornethese henors. Through 
them he has sought to minister to those who 
have granted them. Although less vigorous 
than he once was he was never able to preach 
better than he preaches now, or better fitted 
to fill a position of commanding influence. 
Native gifts, the experience acquired in four 
important pastorates in St. Paul, Pittsburg, 
New Haven and Chicago, the knowledge 
which comes from a thorough training in the 
best schools, increased by wide reading and 
extensive travel, combine to render his ser- 
mons more instructive and helpful than ever 
and his counsels of more value than ever. 
The committee of the Union Park Church is 
working diligently to find a successor, but 
thus far without much success. The men 
needed in the pulpits of the Union Park and 
the First Congregational Churches are not 
very numerous. 


Victory for Law 

After years of legislation and in the face of 
every obstacle which the liquor interest could 
present, the Supreme Court of Illinois has de- 
cided that the local option laws.under which 
Hyde Park was annexed to Chicago are in 
force and will continue to be until the people 
who adopted them vote to changethem. Hyde 
Park was, at the time of its incorporation 
into the city of Chicago, in all its residence 
portion a prohibition district. Saloons had 
been refused license save in a very few local- 
ities. No sooner was annexation accom- 
plished than the fight began. Liquor men 
determined to invade this inviting suburb 
and opened saloon after saloon, only to meet 
with an opposition and prosecution in the 
courts which has been as persistent as the 





effort to violate law. This opposition has « 


been directed by the Hyde Park Protective 
Association and by the advice of such lawyers 
as Edwin Burrit Smith, to whose energy and 
foresight this last victory is mainly due. The 
decision of the court strengthens the anti- 
saloon sentiment in other suburbs and renders 
it possible for the citizens of any ward in the 
city to prevent the introduction of liquor sell- 
ing establishments within its limits. Without 
a prohibition law, under local option priv- 
ileges, Iliinois can refuse license in any town 
or city within her boundaries and in taking 
advantage of these privileges can point to 
whole counties in which nothing intoxicating 
is now openly sold. 


The Passing of Veterans 


Rev. Hiram Day, father of Mr. Arthur Day, 
former business manager of The Advance, 
died at his home in Glencoe June 22, aged 
eighty-eight. He had enjoyed a vigorous old 
age. For seven years or more he was pastor 
at Glencoe and until his death was regular in 
attendance upon divine service, and almost to 
the last taught in the Sunday school. Prior 
to coming West he had several pastorates in 
the East, where, as in Glencoe, he won the 
hearts of the people. 

On June 25 Rev. W. A. Nichols, “‘ Father 
Nichols,” as he was reverently called, fell 
asleep. He was in his ninety-fourth year, 
and had been taken to the hospital where he 
could obtain better care than his own home at 
Lake Forest. He was one of the early sup- 
plies for the First Congregational Church in 
Chicago, and was afterwards the founder of 
the Edwards Church, a church which for a 
time filled an important place in the Christian 
development of the city. Earlier in life he 
had been a teacher in Massachusetts of a 
boys’ school of a good deal of repute, and 
after acquiring a competence gave himself to 
the self-sacrificing part of the ministry. For 
many years he has lived quietly and beauti- 


fully in his own home at Lake Forest, beloved 
and honored by all who have known him. 
No man has taken a deeper interest in the 
progress of the kingdom, or kept himself bet- 
ter informed as to all important movements in 
church or state, or been more ready to give to 
all the great causes which the churches are 
seeking to further. 


Lunch for Dr. Pearsons 


Dr. Pearsons is not often the recipient of 
social attentions, but there are times when 
he consents to meet his friends for the quiet 
celebration of a victory like that won by 
Beloit College in its last fund-raising cam- 
paign. The trustees wanted to tell him face 
to face how grateful they were for his gifts 
to that institution. So they asked him to 
meet them Monday, June 24, at an informal 
lunch at the Union League. Eight or nine 
speeches were made by such men as Messrs. 
F. C. Logan, E. G. Keith, E. H. Pitkin, 
J. H. Moore, Prof. G. E. Hale, Dr. G. S. F. 
Savage qnd others, to which Dr. Pearsons 
responded, sitting in his chair, with great 
tenderness and wisdom. He feels, as do all 
the friends of Beloit, that with this addition to 
its endowment and the decision of President 
Eaton to remain at its head the college is 
entering upon a new era of prosperity. 
Students are already applying for admission 
next year and the interest the alumni are 
taking in their alma mater gives ground 
for rejoicing. A unique experience at the 
last Commencement was the presence of the 
graduates of the class of 1851, the first to receive 
diplomas from the college, Rev. Drs. S. D. 
Peet and Joseph Collie and Lawyer Hooker, 
and their introduction to the audience as repre- 
senting the law and the gospel by Dr. Savage, 
who was present at that Commencement, and 
was then, as he has continued to be till now, 
one of the trustees of the college. 


Chicago, June 29. FRANKLIN. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The Beginnings of Human History’ 


Il. The Story of the Garden in Eden 


By Rev. A. E. DUNNING 


What may a mother tell her child of 
Adam and Eve, of their creation, tempta- 
tion, sin and expulsion from the Garden? 
The study of the beginnings of the human 
race in the public schools of today is cer- 
tain to prompt questions most difficult to 
answer by those who maintain that the 
first chapters of the book of Genesis are 
literal history. Parents and teachers 
who know the truth of the Bible can 
hardly help being perplexed by the forms 
in which its truth is expressed. The 
book of nature, which not less clearly 
than the Bible manifests the handwriting 
of God, tells us that the world was not 
made in six days, that human beings did 
not begin their existence full grown and 
with language at their command for con- 
versation, but that the world and the 
human race have evolved through un- 
measured periods of time. How should 
the Bible stories of beginnings be taught 
to those who are learning these things 
from the book of nature? 

The story of the garden in Eden is an 
ideal picture of the beginning of human 
society, true in its essential representa- 
tion of human character, and I see no 
reason why it should not be told in its 
beautiful simplicity to children. It may 
be read to them in the language of the 
Revised Version as it is arranged in 
Moulton’s Modern Readers’ Bible, or it 
may be told in the language of the nar- 
rator after thorough study. It should be 
made plain that Eden was a country, in 
which a garden was made containing all 
herbs and fruits and flowers which sat- 
isfy the needs of man; that God loved 
the man he had created and placed in it ; 
that therefore he created animals of all 


sorts to please and serve the man; that: 


woman was created as necessary to make 
human life complete ; that obedience was 
essential to the happiness of man and 
woman and was possible only when they 
had power to disobey a simple law of 
their Creator; that they allowed them- 
selves to be persuaded to disobey in order 
to gratify a selfish desire, that when they 
had done this they were no longer at 
home with their Creator in the garden 
and that he shut them out of it while he 
still loved them and sought to bring them 
back to obedience and happiness. No 
modern stories equal this in its dramatic 
interestand impressiveness. It possesses 
the charm of the world’s childhood, and 
seems to have come.down from the earli- 
est times when men put thought into 
words. 

But when the boy begins to compare 
this story with what he is learning in his 
study of astronomy and geology and the 
beginnings of life, what shall we say to 
him of the Bible record? When he dis- 
covers that in the first three chapters of 
Genesis there are two stories of the cre- 
ation, that in the first one man, male and 
female, is the final production, and that 
in the second one a man was created 
“when no herb of the field had yet 
Sprung up,” while a woman was created 

*The Sunday School Lesson for July 14. Text, 


Gen, 2; 4-3; 24. International Lesson, Beginning 
of Sin and Redemption. 2 


only because of all the animals brought 
into being to be his mate none was found 
fit, how shall the stories be explained? 

Then is the time to show him that these 


‘wonderful epics of the beginnings are not 


literal history; that they express the 
early experience of the awakening mind 
of the human race concerning the charac- 
ter of God, their Creator, their relations 
with him and their unfolding life; and 
that they have been handed down the 
ages and are held precious because they 
reflect what is essential and abiding in 
human experience, while holding the form 
of ancient stories. 

In this second epic, the story of the 
garden in Eden [Gen. 2: 4-3: 24], we may 
point out the essentials of individual ex- 
perience and of human society. As a 
parable it is as applicable to the life of to- 
day as to the life of the Hebrews when 
they took the traditions which their 
ancestors brought from Chaldea and 
transformed and infused them with the 
spirit of righteousness and mercy which 
have made the Hebrews the religious 
teachers of the world. These essentials 
are: 

1. Law. ‘‘Thou mayest” and “thou 
shalt not” are the first and the constant 
words of God to man. Without them 
men could have no true idea of God, no 
loving relation tohim. The weak cannot 
trust the strong, the ignorant cannot 
learn from the wise without yielding to 
the will of the strong and the wise. The 
child must begin to know the parents’ 
will before he can begin to possess the 
parents’ wisdom. God is the father of 
all whom he has made in his image. 

2. Temptation. The power to choose 
between good and evil is essential to hu- 
man character. It would never be exer- 
cised without something within us re- 
sponding to appeals to choose both good 
and evil. Evil persuasion is addressed 
to the appetite, ‘‘good for food”; to the 
imagination, ‘‘a delight to the eyes”’; to 
the intellect, ‘‘to be desired to make one 
wise.” The garden, the tree, the fruit, 
the serpent are ancient symbols. The 
experience of temptation is as real now 
as it was in the beginning. 

3. Disobedience. The woman knew the 
law. She listened to the tempter, par- 
leyed with him, acted on his suggestion. 
Conscience spoke on one side, desire on 
the other. Wish conquered conviction. 
The surrender was made in the listening. 
The time to say ‘“‘no’”’ was when con- 
science first spoke, and the opportunity 
passed unused. The great message of 
the Bible is that of the old Latin preach- 
ers, ‘“‘ Obsta Principiis,” ‘‘ Resist the be- 
ginnings.’’ Eve listening to the serpent, 
Lot’s wife looking back toward Sodom, 
Jonah looking up the sailing of the ship 
bound for Tarshish, Judas talking with 
the priests, Peter among the questioning 
company while his Master was being 
tried for his life—these are ever warning 
examples. The powder exposed to the 
spark, the soil open to the noxious wind- 
wafted seed, the smooth current above 
the waterfall—these are specimen illus- 
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trations ever impressing the sum of wis- 
dom, never to parley with wrong. 

4, Punishment. Eve became achanged 
woman when she disobeyed her Creator. 
She became a tempter. ‘‘She gave also 
unto her husband with her and he did 
eat.”” They became ashamed in one an- 
other’s presence and thought it was be- 
cause they had no clothing. But fig 
leaves could not hide the awakened con- 
sciousness of sin. By disobedience they 
changed their relation to God. They 
became afraid and sought to hide them- 
selves from him. They changed their 
relation to the things over which they 
had been given dominion. The earth 
grew intractible when they lost the 
strength of sinless bodies and pure souls 
to subdue it. They changed their rela- 
tions to each other. Man has abused and 
tyrannized over woman because of sin, 
and her greatest blessing, the bringing of 
her own offspring into the world, has 
been marred. Fear, distrust, slavery, 
war, all the wrongs which men heap on 
one another are the fruit of sin. 

5. Redemption. From the beginning 
love and hope have been working as the 
antidotes of sin. The nature of God 
requires this. His purpose in creation 
requires it. Even sin, with its accompa- 
niments of sickness and sorrow, toil and 
vexation is made by the holy God a means 
of bringing man into nobler and closer 
relations with himself. The foreshadow- 
ing of a Redeemer accompanied the 
earliest appearance of sin, and through 
redemption men come into a knowledge 
of God and love of him which sinless 
beings could not experience. 

All the essentials of human relations 
with God are revealed in this earliest 
story of the beginnings of the race. The 
framework may be imaginary, but it holds 
the sum of truth, and it keeps its place in 
sacred history because experience testi- 
fies that it is true. 





A Diamond Jubilee 


Under auspicious circumstances, with per- 
fect weather, large and enthusiastic audi- 
ences and a choice program, the Union Church 
of East Bridgewater, Mass., celebrated June 
20 its seventy-fifth anniversary of organiza- 
tion. For the success of the services great 
credit is due the new pastor, Rev. W. S. A. 
Miller, who has entered enthusiastically into 
his work, and who efficiently planned and 
directed the anniversary exercises. 

Notable addresses were made by Rev. E. S. 
Porter of Bridgewater on A Hundred Years 
of Progress, by Rev. E. C. Camp of Whitman 
on The Value of the Church in a Community, 
and by Rev. A. F. Pierce of Campello on The 
Church of the Twentieth Century. Specially 
enjoyable were the addresses given by three 
former pastors, Rev. Messrs. P. M. Griffin, 
D. A. Morehouse and F. H. Palmer. There 
were also the customary words of greeting 
and reminiscence. Other interesting features 
were the repetition of two historical papers 
read at the semicentennial services twenty- 
five years ago, and the singing of a large 
chorus, including persons who had sung in 
the old church choir more than sixty years 
ago. 

With a new pastor and quickened energies, 
the church looks hopefully forward, intend- 
ing to make the coming days better than the 
former ones. E. N. H. 





The University of Georgia has barred its 
doors to women. 
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The Progress of the Church 


Events and Tendencies as Seen by Representative Men 


The Presbyterians 


BY TEUNIS S. HAMLIN, D. D. 
Pastor of the Churh of the Covenant, Washington 


The chief topic before our recent Gen- 
eral Assembly at Philadelphia was creedal 
restatement. The report of the commit- 
tee of fifteen, that had been standing for 
a year, was submitted on the second day 
of the session; accepted; a time fixed for 
debate, all other business to be suspended 
until this should be disposed of. The dis- 
cussion was masterly, and almost wholly 
in good temper—an attempt to dismiss 
the whole matter was overwhelmingly 
negatived. A minority report, assenting 
to revision, but not to “a brief statement 
of the reformed faith,’’ was lost by a 
rather close vote. The majority report, 
slightly, not materially, amended was 
adopted with practical unanimity. 

x 


* * 

Stripped of technicalities this action is 
a decided victory for the liberals. That 
is, it means a rapid growth of progressive 
sentiment within the church. The tac- 
tics of alarm, recently so successful, 
failed this year. The political method of 
pledging commissioners in advance and 
privately to vote against the report was 
fortunately exposed on the floor of the 
assembly, and, no doubt, reacted upon its 
authors. Discussion made more clear 
the need of relief from authoritative 
statements which do not express the 
present understanding of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The argument against change 
from the very free nature of the terms of 
subscription, though very plausible and 
skillfully presented, failed to carry the 
conscience of the assembly. The church 
has spoken in the plainest way it can 


speak for change of creedal statement. 


* 
* * 


It has also spoken for Calvinism, or the 
reformed faith. But in view of the in- 
struction to add a statement on the love 
of God for all men, the Calvinism now re- 
affirmed cannot include preterition, lim- 
ited atonement and the like. This is 
within the scope of the instruction to 
amend those sections of the confession 
affirming such dogmas. The Calvinism 
whose postulate is divine sovereignty an- 
imated by love for all men, and not 
pressed by sheer logic to untenable posi- 
tions that controvert the tenor of the 
gospel, will find no opponents within the 
Presbyterian Church. 

oe 
*~ * 

The former committee was continued, 
and its number increased to twenty-one. 
In view of the fact that the church has 
now spoken unmistakably for change, it 
seems odd that outspoken opponents of all 
change should go upon the committee, 
such as Professor De Witt, the leader of 
the opposition on the floor, and Moderator 
Minton, who took the unusual course of 
leaving the chair to oppose the report up 
to the moment the assembly voted. It 
might have been said that they repre- 
sented the mind of the church, but that 
mind is now known to be for change; and 
while all shades of opinion favorable to 
change should be on the present commit- 


tee, it is hard to see how those opposed 
to any change can werk there. When, 
some years ago, it was proposed to revise 
the tariff, the Republicans claimed that it 
should be revised by its friends, not by 
those openly committed against any 
tariff. Whatever the immediate result, 
however, our great and intelligent church 
will, eventually, have a creedal state- 
ment conformed to its vital faith. 


The Methodists 


BY D. D. THOMPSON 
Editor Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago 


The recent death of Bishop E. W. Par- 
ker, missionary bishop for Southern Asia, 
removed from the field of action one of 
the most notable figures in the history of 
Methodist missions. He was a man of 
the type of Abraham Lincoln and, per- 
haps, more than any other Methodist mis- 
sionary, was recognized as a spiritual 
power by the native people. He was a 
man of tremendous energy and broad 
statesmanship. Notwithstanding his age, 
he was elected missionary bishop by the 
General Conference of 1900, by a practi- 
cally unanimous vote. He appeared then 
to be robust in form and perfect in health. 
By a strange fate he was stricken with 
illness almost immediately upon his ar- 
rival in India and was unable from the 
time of his election to his death to ad- 
minister affairs as bishop. Bishop Par- 
ker’s sudden illness threw upon his jun- 
ior colleague, Bishop F. W. Warne, who 
was elected on the same ballot, a more 
than double _ responsibility. Bishop 
Warne was obliged not only to meet all 
the conferences, but to arrange the work 
for all Southern Asia and to oversee it 
personally. 

” * 

The health of Bishop Thoburn having 
failed the year before, he was obliged, by 
the advice of his physician, to remain in 
the United States. He has, however, so 
far recovered that he has planned to re- 
turn to India in November and remain 
there during the cold months, returning 
in the spring. This will materially re- 
lieve Bishop Warne and will give that 
mission field a larger episcopal supervis- 
ion than it has had at any time, for previ- 
ous to the General Conference of 1900 
there was only one missionary bishop for 
the same territory. There having been 
three missionary bishops for Southern 
Asia, itis morally certain that the death 
of Bishop Parker will be followed hy the 
election of another missionary bishop at 
the General Conference of 1904. That 
body, from present indications, will be 
called upon to elect half a dozen new bish- 
ops, a larger number than has been elected 


at one time since 1872. 


* 
* * 


The forward movement in the Metho- 
dist Church was more fruitful than it 
was expected by many to be. The North- 
western Christian Advocate recently wrote 
to every presiding elder of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States, 
requesting a report of the number of ac- 


cessions and conversions on each district 
during the past year. Two hundred and 
twenty-four presiding elders responded. 
These reported 131,822 conversions and 
115,825 accessions. From these figures 
the Northwestern estimates the aggregate 
number for the entire church to be 339,- 
280 conversions and 319,520 accessions, 
How reliable such an estimate may be is 
shown by the fact that in 1894 the North- 
western collected, in the same way, re- 
turns showing the results of revivals of 
the previous year. Upon the basis of 
the figures then presented it was esti- 
mated that the number of conversions 
was 367,650 and the number of accessions 
326,260. The accessions in these esti- 
mates are chiefly probationers. The 
number of probationers reported in the 
official minutes for the same year was 
321,667, about 5,000 less than the estimate. 
The aggregate increase of membership 
and probationers for the same year was 
157,686. Estimating on the same basis, 
the increase in membership for this year 
would be about 150,000. 
* 


* * 

Methodism seems to be able to get peo- 
ple into the church, but to be unable to 
hold a due proportion of them. The 
great responsibility which such large 
numbers of young converts impose upon 
the church should awaken it to greater 
efforts to retain and develop into mature 
Christians the vast number of probation- 
ers which annually unite with the church. 
The official returns for 1900 show an ag- 
gregate increase of 53,617. The previous 
year shows a decrease of 19,846. Large 
as was the increase of 1900, the present 
year will certainly show a much larger. 
‘Nearly every branch of Methodism shows 
some increase in membership, indicating 
that the decline which has characterized 
most branches of Methodism for several} 
years has stopped, and that the churches 
are advancing. 


The Christians 


BY ALVA H. MORRILL 
Pastor of the Christian Church, New Bedford, Mass. 


Since our last report not many im- 
portant events have taken place, though 
some promising movements have been 
inaugurated. It is no exaggeration to 
say that, so far as the Eastern portion of 
the denomination is concerned, there are 
manifestations of interest and activity 
that give assurance of renewed life and 
growth. . 

+ * 

The recent session of the New England 
Convention, a representative body com- 
posed of delegates from the six local con- 
ferences, held in the beautiful village 
of Woodstock, Vt., was profitable and 
encouraging. It took important action 
on two points, the field secretaryship 
and the Christian Messenger. For two 
months prior to the meeting of the con- 
vention, Rev. M. W. Borthwick, recently 
pastor of the Boston church, had been 
employed as field secretary, to deter- 
mine whether or not it was best to un- 
dertake such work. Though the time 
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was short, and not the most favorable, 
the success that attended the prayer was 
so gratifying that his service was secured 
for the ensuing year. As a result of his 
visitation to weak churches, new courage 
has been aroused, efforts have been made 
to secure pastors with gratifying success, 
a good number of converts reported from 
rief evangelistic labors, Sunday schools 
revived, and a general increase of cour- 
age and zeal. It is confidently expected 
that the work will show greater fruitage 
as it is more systematically undertaken. 


* 
* * 


The Christian Messenger, started at 
New Bedford, Feb. 1, 1901, for the pur- 
pose of giving more attention to the 
needs of our people in New England and 
New York than the general paper at Day- 
ton, O., could do, has proved already its 
helpfulness, and having been undertaken 
under the direction of the convention 
was heartily commended and indorsed, 
while appropriation was made to help in 
its support. 

* + 

The summer meetings annually held at 
Craigville, near Hyannis, on the south 
shore of Cape Cod, which have been at- 
tended in the past by several Congrega- 
tional brethren, including about all the 
Cape preachers, will be held as usual this 
summer, beginning July 29 and continu- 
ing one week. The list of preachers will 
include several Congregationalists, a com- 
mittee of the Cape Cod Association co-op- 
erating with the camp meeting directors 
in making arrangements, as has been 
‘done for several years. The verdict of 
those who have attended the meetings is 
that this interdenominational fellowship 
has added to the enjoyment and profit of 
these gatherings. 


The Lutherans 


BY REV. HENRY E. JACOBS, D. D. 
Professor Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

During June the most important synod- 
ical conventions of the year were held. 
The General Synod began its sessions at 
Des Moines, Io., on May 27. The open- 
ing sermon by the retiring president, 

tev. S. F. Breckenridge, D. D., was a dis- 

criminating historical review of the doc- 
trinal progress of this, the oldest general 
body of the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. Much interest centered in the elec- 
tion of president, with respect to which 
an industrious canvass had been in prog- 
ress for weeks. The choice of Rev. Wil- 
liam S. Freas, D. D., of Baltimore, Md., 
was a triumph for the conservative wing. 
In foreign missions the reports from 
India were most encouraging. No less 
than 20,000 inquirers under instruction 
for baptism were reported. The out- 
come of a long and heated discussion of 
certain minor details of the administra- 
tion was a decision that practically lays 
down the principle that the policy in the 
field is to be determined by the mission- 
aries in charge, assembled in their con- 
ference, 

While much progress was reported in 
home missions, the statistics showed that 
it is not in the West, but in the East, 
that the most numerous and most flour- 
ishing missions are planted. Pennsyl- 
vania leads by far in number of home 
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missions. Vigorous protests were made 
against the report of the committee on 
the state of the church, read by Professor 
Wolf of Gettysburg, and it was accepted 
only after thorough revision. The re- 
port dwelt with much force upon dis- 
couraging features and was directed prob- 
ably against the exaggerated tendency to 
glory in the history, the numbers, the 
geographical extension of the church, 
etc., and to seek for worldly prominence, 
instead of bravely facing evils. 
* 4 + 

While the oldest general body was in 
session in the West, the oldest synod, 
the founder of this general organization, 
was holding its 154th annual convention 
at Allentown, Pa. With a clerical roll 
longer than that of the United States 
House of Representatives, to say nothing 
of the lay representation from 550 con- 
gregations, the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania is very unwieldy as a parliamentary 
body. Besides, while one in faith, it is 
not homogeneous in its constituents. 
They represent various waves of immi- 
gration and degrees of acquaintance with 
American institutions and surroundings. 
The chief labor of each convention is in 
manifold ways to secure the harmonious 
co-operation of these distinct elements. 
The English is the language of the dis- 
cussions and business, but the aggres- 
siveness of the English element is con- 
stantly balanced by the weight of num- 
bers from the other factors. With all 
these drawbacks, substantial progress is 
being made. 

* : * 

About the same time the New York 
Ministerium was in session at Rochester, 
N. Y. Founded as a purely German 
synod during the Revolutionary War, 
changing to a purely English body with 
the Anglicizing of the children of the first 
generation during the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, becoming again al- 
most entirely German with the revival of 
immigration during the next fifty years, 
the pendulum is again swinging back 
towards the English. Flourishing Eng- 
lish Lutheran churches have been estab- 
lished of late years in many cities of the 
state. 

‘The attempt to apply repressive meas- 
ures to the rapid growth of English 
churches in Brooklyn occasioned consid- 
erable feeling. The difficulty is one that 
no legislation can reach. This being an 
English-speaking country and English 
being the language of the schools and the 
courts, the children of immigrants can- 
not cling to a language for worship and 
religious instruction which they are 
forced to abandon in business life. What 
is possible in the more remote and most 
densely populated rural districts, where 
all the inhabitants are of the same stock, 
cannot occur in commercial centers, least 
of allin the metropolis of the continent. 


The Episcopalians 


BY EDWARD ABBOTT, D. D. 
Rector St. James's Church, Cambridge, Mass. 


The cloud as of a man’s hand which 
arose in the Northwest a few months ago, 
about over Fond du Lac, has grown and 
spread and become to some eyes black 
and portentous. The ‘ Living Church” 
and other seers, however, hopefully read 
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in its folds the words “‘ provincial organi- 
zation,” ‘“‘archbishops,” ‘‘ metropolitan” 
and the like. These are words of comfort 
or otherwise, according to one’s point of 
view. Before taking alarm, however, at 
the prospect a little consideration is in 
order. 

The fathers of the American republic 
and the fathers of the American Episco- 
pal Church worked to some extent side 
by side. Consciously or unconsciously 
on the part of these two groups of build- 
ers a remarkable parallelism runs through 
the two structures which they raised. 
This parallelism will become obvious by 
the following comparison: 


REPUBLIC CHURCH 

1 1 
Town Parish 
Town meeting Parish meeting 
Selectmen, or Jestry 
City, Mayor and Common Rector 

Council 

2 2 

County Archdeaconry 


County commissioners Archdeacon 
3 
State Diocese 
Senate Clerical mem- 
Legislature< Representa- Convention { bers 
yes Lay members 
Stated legislative session 
Bishop and Standing Com- 
mittee 


Stated legislative session 
Governor and council 


4 


United Dioceses 
(House 


4 
United sue i 
§ Senate 
Congress ? Representatives 
Stated Sessions 
President and Cabinet 


of 


General 


J clerical D 
’ ‘lerical Dep- 
Convention ) ~ ities 


(Lay Deputies 


Triennial sessions 
Presidiag bishop and — 


If the founders of the republic had de- 
signed to follow the general lines of the 
organization of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church from the primary unit of the par- 
ish up, or if the founders of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church had designed to 
follow the general lines of the organiza- 
tion of the republic from the primary unit 
of the town (orcity) up, could either have 
hit it better? 

” ” * 

The truth is that to be truly and fully 
republican the Episcopal Church has not 
quite perfected its organization. The 
presiding bishop of the church should be 
the co-relative of the president of the 
United States, and for his cabinet he 
might well have the heads of the several 
‘* provinces” into which the scattered and 
widely separated dioceses have already be- 
gun to be grouped. The names by which 
this president-bishop and these cabinet- 
bishops should be called may be a matter 
of taste, but is a matter of secondary im- 
portance. 

For a “provincial system” the canons 
of the Episcopal Church already provide. 
The dioceses contained within any one 
state may now organize into a “‘province”’ 
for the consideration of matters of com- 
mon interest. Logic points out the steps 
required to complete the system in its 
working parts and details. 

But then, perhaps the ‘‘system”’ is all 
wrong? Yet, if the civil system is all 
right, why not the ecclesiastical? The 
church idealized has been called, not in- 
aptly, ‘“‘the republic of God.’”’ Why, then, 
may it not havea republican form of gov- 
ernment, especially if it can be shown 
that that form is primitive, historic, cath- 
olic? Is there any solid reason why a 
good American Episcopalian should ob- 
ject to a presiding bishop who shall be 
called archbishop, if taste should approve 
what precedent, logic and the complete- 
ness of things suggest ? 

But all this is not an argument for, it 
is only an apology for, a possibility. 
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Better Corporate Morality 
(President Harris at Amherst) 


Corporate morality will not be different 
from personal morality. Cities will be 
better governed. The certainty of this is 
not that large cities are well governed 
now, but that protest against municipal 
corruption is well-nigh unusual. In some 
parts of the world, where corporate rob- 
bery is tenfold what it is in this country, 
there is no protest. For ages the people 
have suffered, yet have raised no voice of 
indignation, nor seemingly have been 
aware that anything is wrong. Municipal 
misrule no longer exists in England and 
it will cease here. So in business; indi- 
viduals will seek to aggrandize them- 
selves through dishonesty shielded under 
corporate, syndicated power, but the 
people are watchful and will find a way to 
purify corporate conscience. The nations 
will stand for the freedom and the rights 
of men. In the dark and middle ages 
there was little, if any, profession of 
national righteousness. Might made 
right to conquer, possess and devastate 
weak countries. No nation thought of 
making promises. But now there must 
be at least profession of uplifting, eman- 
cipating and educating weaker and lower 
races whose territory is taken possession 
of by stronger and higher peoples. 


Education for Social Service 
(President Eliot, at Radcliffe) 


What is the object of education, the 
aim in view? Is it the addition of per- 
sonal power, the gaining of personal sat- 
isfaction? I think not. Personal ad- 
vantages are purely incidental. For 
Americans, for democratic ideals, teach 
that it is not the profit of the individual 
that is the highest end of education, but 
the profit and uplifting of the community ; 
it is the adding to the happiness of all, 
and, young women, I believe that is your 
object. I think that the powerof women 
is as potent as that of men; the leaders 
of women are as powerful as the leaders 
of men. I know of no greater power for 
the uplifting of society than the bringing 
into the world and the training of a fam- 
ily of children, and is that not the wom- 
an’s part? And the origin of the demo- 
cratic ideals are contained in the few 
pages of the four gospels—and I hope 
that you will also add that little book to 
your library. 


Over-Multiplication of Studies in 
Secondary Schools 
(Rev. F. H. Rowley, at Brookline) . 


But why talk to a crowd of boys and 
girls about health? Are they not brim- 
ming over with it? No, not the boys 
and girls in our New England high 
schools. It is absolutely impossible that, 
with the present multiplicity of studies, 
working under the high pressure of pres- 
ent methods of education, they should so 
abound in this priceless possession as to 
make its discussion a work of superero- 


gation. I am not blaming your instruct- 
ors. I believe they agree with me in 
what I say. I do blame the system, 
in which teachers are all caught as in 
some remorseless machine that seems to 
have got beyond the control of the men 
who made it. 


Training of Women to Observe 
(President Hazard at Wellesley) 


As a place for the study of natural sci- 
ence Wellesley is unequaled. Here are 
flowers for the gathering and mosses and 
lichens for the collecting. Two small 
ponds have been constructed this year, 
where the wonderful forms of growth on 
the border line between animal and vege- 
table life may flourish and multiply un- 
til they find their end on a microscopic 
slide. Here birds abound, and many are 
the eager students who note their habits 
and learn their calls. This opening of 
the eyesto nature, these habits of obser- 
vation and research, this training of the 
mind in the uniformity of law, and in in- 
ference founded on experiment and expe- 
rience, cannot be too strongly commended. 
There can be no rent in learning’s seam- 
less robe, no schism among her daughters, 
but to some of us itis a joy to see natu- 
ral science taking its place as one of the 
great forces in the education of the pres- 
ent day. For this means not the develop- 
ment of the literary side of the mind; 
this means no achievement by acquisi- 
tion, but the development of observation, 
of reason, of the thinking capacity of 
the mind itself, and carries it insensibly 
from what is seen and temporal to what 
is unseen and eternal, from life in the 
flower to the Source of life itself. 


The Future of Theological Schools 
(President Hadley at Yale) 


Nowadays nobody really wants to hear 
a sermon unless it is good. And the man 
who can preach a good sermon must be 
able to do a great many things besides. 
The theological schools of the country 
feel these changed conditions. They 
have not as yet been able to meet them. 
Those that are conservative still make 
exegesis the foundation of their course 
and homiletics its end. Those who de- 
mand radical reforms do much worse. 
In their reaction against the old they 
would displace good exegesis by bad polit- 
ical economy, and would try to prepare 
ministers that would organize clubs in- 
stead of preaching sermons. The les- 
sened demand for sermons has been in 
no wise accompanied by a lessened de- 
mand for profoundness and spirituality. 
We must have men who can awake that 
spirituality and nobleness of purpose 
which runs through the American people, 
not by formulas and methods which sat- 
isfy the condition of the past age, still 
less by accessories which are but unim- 
portant incidents in the chureh work of 
any age whatever, but by an appeal to 
that religious sentiment to which no 
strong nation has ever failed to respond. 


Superficial Americans 


(Prof. Hugo Munsterberg of Harvard Uni- 
versity, at Springfield, Mass.) 


The newspapers, with a few well-known 
exceptions, are full of vulgarities, trivial- 
ities, gossips, scandals, murder reports, 
sporting news and jokes, which appeal 
to the crowds instead of educating the 
masses. They cater to an unrefined in- 
stinct. How sad a story the theater tells, 
with the melodrama, the operetta, the 
vaudeville, and how an alarming desire 
for inartistic art is cultivated. Every- 
thing is made for the crowd that wants 
to be amused, The foreigner sees with 
surprise how the reading public absorbs 
light magazines and novels of the day by 
the millions and ignores serious books. 
This kind of superficial reading leaves 
the mind in a state of ineffectiveness, 
without artistic or logical aim and una- 
ble to make a serious mental effort. The 
foreigner is also surprised when he sees 
the churches make concession to the de- 
mand for sensational news, when he sees 
the r6éle which quack and secret healer 
play in medical life. The positions of 
the bosses and stump speakers, the yel- 
low journal editor and the machine poli- 
ticians—all of these appeal to the lower 
instincts. Thespiritof teaching in Amer- 
ica impresses the foreigner as one ad- 
justed to amusement and to make edu- 
cation easy for the youth. The result is 
a shallow youth, with a knowledge of odd 
bits and ends, with nothing complete. 
Be warned against this spirit of superfi- 
ciality and the satisfaction of low aims 
and the lack of serious effort. Remem- 
ber the splendid words of Emerson, 
“Hitch your wagon to a star.” Tune 
your minds to the demand of duty and 
you will become the center of the most 
wholesome moral influence. 


The Relation of Faith and 
Philanthropy 
(President Carter at Williams College) 


It is not an uncommon opinion in these 
days that philanthropy can be dissevered 
from religion; that lofty deeds for hu- 
manity are called for and often performed 
by those who have no deep interest in 
the doctrine of God as the Father and 
Christ ag the Redeemer, and man as the 
immortal child of the one and the younger 
brother of the.other. But it needs no 
argument to show that they who believe 
in God as a Father, Christ as an Elder 
Brother and Redeemer, and in man as 
loved’ for his own intrinsic powers and 
promise will be longer held to sacrifice, 
will be lifted to nobler heights of loving 
charity in the service of humanity than 
they who ignore or deny these great re- 
alities. Take away the divine symbolism 
from the material creation and one has 
well said: ‘“‘The home sinks into a house, 
the meal into a mess, the grave into 4 
pit; honor and veracity are appreciated 
chiefly as instruments of trade, purity 
and temperance as necessities of health, 
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justice as the condition of social equilib- 
rium, mercy as the price of a quiet time.” 


The Choice of Christ 
(President Hyde of Bowdoin, at Harvard) 


He suffered. I offer no theological in- 
terpretation of his sufferings. I state 
the simple fact. He had the choice that 
comes to all—personal popularity at the 
price of leaving the national vices un- 
rebuked, the national religion unre- 
formed, the world’s sin uncondemned— 
that on the one side, and on the other 
his message proclaimed, his duty done, 
his nation warned, and the world on the 
way to a nobler and higher life ; but for 
himself the malice of pontifical cliques 
and the hatred of political rings—the 
scourge, the thorn-crown and the cross. 
The latter he cheerfully chose. To be 
for him in our day is to be for the costly 
right against the profitable wrong; for 
unpopular truth against prevalent error ; 
for patient, plodding details of duty 
against specious and tawdry abstrac- 
tions ; forthe exposed frontier of progress 
against stagnation entrenched in tra- 
dition ; to be for the risk of the forward 
march on an unblazed trail through the 
enemy’s country against the respect- 
able conservatism that never strays from 
the beaten highway for the ignoble reason 
that it stands timidly, stupidly still. In 
college it is comparatively easy to do 
right. The influences that surround one 
tend to make him a gentleman and a 
Christian. He that is not against you 
there, is for you. In the world the other 
law prevails. The tendencies are strong 
against the higher life. 


The Religion of the Future .« 
(Pres. W. R. Harper at Chicago) 


It will be simple. It must be reason- 
able. It must stand the test of investi- 
gation. It must make no false and pre- 
tentious claims. It must be a religion of 
toleration. It must be characterized by 
idealism, or the artistic soul cannot en- 
dure it. It must be ethical. It must 
also be a religion capable of furnishing 
comfort in time of trouble, for this is 
what art and science cannot do, and this, 
after all, is the greatest demand of the 
human soul. The religion of Jesus an- 
swers all these tests. 


A Waning Sense of Sin 
(President Patton at Princeton) 


There is at present a larger measure of 
emotional morality and a smaller meas- 
ure of intellectual morality than for- 
merly. Men more fully recognize the 
law of love, but they less generously 
heed the law of right. There is an in- 
creasing desecration of the Sabbath. 
There is a heedlessness of plain obliga- 
tion. Good form means more to a man 
than that this is commanded and that 
“thus saith the Lord.” There is a grad- 
ual decadence of the sense of sin and be- 
lief init. These are facts that stare you 
in the face every day, and when you read 
of them they do not surprise or depress 
you because you are calloused to them. 
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The Right Attitude Toward the 
Orient 
(Bishop H. C. Potter at Rochester) 


We are talking nowadays of what we 
will do with that great empire of China, 
whose walls we have at last battered 
down and whose haughty reserve we are 
invading. We are prophesying how we 
shall revolutionize its manners, recon- 
struct its standards of right and emanci- 
pate its people from their ignorance, 
whenever we have come to trade with 
them. Well, suppose we begin by eman- 
cipating ourselves from our own igno- 
rance! Suppose we descend from that 
supercilious elevation, looking down 
from which we have scorned these pagan 
peoples as little better than brute beasts! 
The fact is, that our ignorance of these 
pagan races of whom we are so wonted 
to think as our debased inferiors is so 
colossal as to be grotesque. I honor un- 
reservedly the splendid heroisms which 
have illustrated themselves in so many 
missionary fields, but I am at a loss to 
account for that persistént ignorance of 
the ordinary usages of decent society in 
pagan lands which has done so much, by 
its utter disregard of them, to inflame 
and outrage pagan prejudices. 


What the Man Who Knows Christ 
Can Do 
(Robert E. Speer, at the Y. M. C. A. 
Jubilee) 


A generationago materialism dominated 
the thoughts of students. It fares very 
ill with men now. Five or ten years ago 
men scarcely knew whether they knew or 
what they knew. Men are not thinking so 
now. Underneath all that is superficially 
light and evil—that perhaps we think to 
be the chief symptom of the life of young 
men now—there is the yearning for the 
voice of certitude that shall speak to 
them. I have never met the man that 
was not willing to listen to the man who 
could say, What I tell you J know, and the 
power of rare Christian service waits for 
him walking in the use of that certain 
knowledge, which is the product of the 
unfailing consciousness ever of the life of 
Jesus Christ in us and the presence of 
Jesus Christ with us. ‘‘He who has,” 
says Emerson, “alone can give,” and he 
alone can speak on whom the soul has 
come down from above. Let men once 
have felt the presence with them of 
Christ, let them be evidently conscious 
themselves of the life of Christ within 
them, and this whole world is listening 
for the words that they have to speak to 
it. There is a resistless power in the life 
conscious of Christ that no might of man 
or of devil can resist. 





Joseph Cook 


Perhaps no man in modern times had a 
greater command of miscellaneous and un- 
assorted knowledge. ... He had also some 
remarkable endowments in the line of rhe- 
torical skill. .. . His voice, his manner, his 
physical proportions, his boundless self-confi- 
dence, all qualified him to achieve sudden suc- 
cess as the champion of old-fashioned ortho- 
doxy against Darwinianism and all the new- 


‘ fangled notions that were threatening the 
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stability of the ancient theological land- 
marks. ... He was irreconcilable. The diffi- 
culty was not so much willful stubbornness as 
natural inadaptation. ... He was absolutely 
sincere. He was far above fear of men or 
greed of gain. If he was sometimes arrogant 
and often unjust, it was out of zeal for what 
he believed to be the truth, and never the re- 
sult of personal enmity. His faults were of 
the head and not of the heart. His private 
life was irreproachable.— Boston Advertiser. 


The Funeral Service of Mr. 
Cook 


Mr. Cook’s beautiful home, “ Cliff Seat,’’ 
where funeral services in his honor were held 
last week Thursday, is romantically situated 
between the overhanging cliff which gives a 
name to the place and the thirteen mountains 
sweeping the eastern horizon. The body of 
the dead lay in the library, and the face 
showed all his old vigor of expression. 

Dead he lay among his books, 
The peace of God was in his looks. 

Mr. Cook’s pastor, Rev. H. R. Titus, pre- 
sided. Tennyson’s ode, Crossing the Bar, 
was sung by the choir, after which Mr. Titus 
read the 116th Psalm, quoting a recent remark 
of Mr. Cook that he “‘had been living in the . 
88th Psalm, but now the 116th was his spirit- 
ualabode.” The passage from Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress describing Christian’s crossing the river 
was also read, closing with a quotation dear 
to Mr. Cook, “ They shut up the gates after 
which I wished myself amongthem.” Prayer 
was offered by Dr. A. H. Plumb, after which 
an original hymn of Mr. Cook’s was rendered 
by the choir. 

Mr. Clayton H. Delano of Boston, who had 
been an early friend of Mr. Cook’s at Ticon- 
deroga, described the work which he had done 
for that town in his youth, teaching a district 
school for the sake of improving public edu- 
cation, and actually collecting subscriptions 
and founding the Ticonderoga Academy when 
he was but sixteen years old. Rev. L. C. Part- 
ridge of Hague, N. Y., another old friend, 
paid a glowing tribute to Mr. Cook. Mr. 
Partridge had lost a daughter during the re- 
cent persecution in China, and described how 
Mr. Cook, suddenly meeting him, saluted him 
with the expression, “I congratulate you on 
being the father of a martyr.” Rev. W. E. 
Park gave brief reminiscences of Mr. Cook’s 
educational career. Dr. Plumb gave a history 
of the Monday Lectureship, depicting the 
power of Mr. Cook in meeting and overcoming 
indifference on religious themes. 

Rev. D. O. Mears, D. D., read two remarka- 
able letters from the deceased, one written in 
1870 to her who seven years after became his 
wife, in which he expressed a prophetic feel- 
ing that his career might close at the age of 
sixty-three, as proved to be the case. The 
second letter was written while he was a pas- 
senger on the steamer from Australia to Japan, 
after his health had received is last great 
shock. In the letter he expressed with re- 
markable clearness his religious beliefs, and 
it was read at his funeral by his own request. 
A few lines from an exquisite little poem of 
Mr. Cook’s on Chastisement were then read. 
After the choir had sung an original hymn by 
Mr. Cook, the procession formed and rode two 
miles to the burial place, upon a high mound, 
near a new stone chapel which may become a 
memorial one. The committal service was 
read by Rev. W. E. Park, and the benediction 
was pronounced by the local pastor, of whose 
church Mr. Cook had always been a faithful 
supporter. P. 





The recent statement regarding home mission 
ary contributions in Minnesota should have con- 
veyed the impression only that last year’s gifts 
exceeded those of any year since the panic, as 
before that time the amount of $7,000 was ex- 
ceeded several times—once rising to $12,000. 
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' The Literature of the Day 


An Advanced Critic of the New 
Testament 


This book* has been widely recognized 
as an able and significant production by 
an author hitherto not known to the the- 
ological public, who displays uncommon 
equipment both in scholarship and in 
literary cultivation and skill. The value 
of the book has been variously estimated, 
and it is not easy for the reviewer to pro- 
nounce upon its value because it is one 
of those efforts to popularize and propa- 
gate the results of scholarly research of 
which the value must be measured largely 
by the success. 

The book consists, as the title-page an- 
nounces, of a new translation of the New 
Testament books, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, with prolegomena, tables, 
notes and an appendix. In the prole- 
gomena is a discussion of the value of 
reading the New Testament books in the 
order of their literary production. The 
point especially emphasized is that the 
gospels are not simply and directly rec- 
ords of the life and words of Jesus, but 
embody historical traditions in a form 
and coloring given to them by the beliefs 
and experiences of a generation later. 

There follow historical tables meant 
not only to give information in a con- 
venient form, but also to produce an im- 
pression of the environment, historical 
and literary, in which the New Testament 
arose and of the stages of its compilation. 
These tables are skillfully constructed 
and of great value to the student. Then 
comes the new translation, with intro- 
ductory discussions especially concerned 
with the dates of the several books ; and 
at the end an appendix containing an 
elaborate discussion, of more than 100 
pages, ‘‘on the hypothesis of interpo. 
lation, compilation and pseudonymity in 
relation to the New Testament litera- 
ture.” 

The translation was an after-thought, 
made necessary by the difficulty of se- 
curing the right to reprint the Revised 
Version. We cannot but be glad of the 
necessity that has given us a new trans- 
lation of the New Testament by an able 
scholar and writer. The freedom which 
such a writer may properly feel, in con- 
trast to a committee of revisers, enables 
him to choose idiomatic expressions and 
to follow a less conservative exegesis. 
The indication of poetical structure in 
some of the words of Jesus and in many 
parts of the New Testament is a decided 
aid to a right appreciation of form and 
sense. One cannot read the new version 
without new and fresh impressions at 
every point. 

The intreductory and critical discus- 
sions display a remarkably wide acquaint- 
ance with modern critical literature, 
especially the German, and will give the 
reader a clear idea of the views and ten- 
dencies of the present critical, or histori- 
cal, school of New Testament writers. 
Nowhere else in a single volume can the 
English reader find such full information 
regarding the newest and most significant 





* The Historical New Testament. By James Moffatt, 
B. D. pp. 726. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported. 
$4.50. 


work, especially of the more advanced 
critics, on all matters relative to the lit- 
erature of the New Testament. These 
discussions are in part too technical for 
the general reader, but ministers and 
special students should not fail to read 
discussions of such learning and ability, 
even though at various points they may 
not approve of the author’s views. 

Of course the book is open to criticism, 
but a reviewer who wants the work to be 
read by those qualified to profit by it hes- 
itates to put his questions too strongly. 
What Mr. Moffatt himself says regarding 
“the introductory and limited character 
of a chronological edition” of the New 
Testament (pp. 66 ff.), should be carefully 
weighed by every reader. One might be 
inclined to put this even more strongly. 
The dating of the New Testament writ- 
ings, which is the chief problem of this 
book, is only a small part of the histori- 
an’s task; nor can it be ended before 
other parts are begun. Behind the books 
lie traditions, and behind these persons 
andevents. Itis the historian’s task not 
only to date the writings, but to retrace 
the traditions and to recover the facts. 
The gospels do not stand first in this his- 
torical New Testament, but the life and 
teaching of Jesus do stand first in histor- 
ical Christianity. 

One can hardly help regretting that in 
so able a book the divorce of literary crit- 
icism from historical problems proper is 
carried so far. Should not a historical 
New Testament at least have exhibited 
in its version of the gospels their actual 
relations to each other, even if the recon- 
struction of sources were too much to at- 
tempt? 

The author recognizes the fact that a 
chronological arrangement of the writ- 
ings does not coincide with the orderly 
progress and interdependence of ideas. 
The literary precedence of Paul’s letters 
does not decide the historical question of 
the influence of Paul’s conception of 
Christianity. In spite of certain reser- 
vations, Mr. Moffatt gives the impression 
of overvaluing the purely literary prob- 
lems; and this is an almost inevitable 
consequence, if it is not also the cause, 
of the effort to treat them in isolation 
from historical problems proper. If ef- 
forts at positive reconstruction had been 
made in the life of Christ and in the 
events and movements of thought in the 
apostolic age, not only would the book 
have made a more positive impression, 
but in all probability more cautious views 
would have been reached on some of the 
literary questions themselves. 

In particular the book gives the im- 
pression of removing the gospels to a 
great distance from the events they re- 
cord, and does not offer any appreciable 
help in that overcoming of the distance 
which is the chief responsibility of the 
New Testament student. 

It is hardly possible within the scope of 
this notice to discuss any of the positions 
of the book in detail. Questions could 
be raised regarding the chronological 
order of the books at certain points, since 
an exact dating of these writings is quite 
impossible. But it is more important to 
recognize the limited value of chronology, 


even when it can be determined. It is es. 
pecially true in the treatment of the four 
gospels that purely literary-critical dis- 
cussions are likely to overlook or fail to 
reckon with the most significant facts 
and problems. 

On the other hand, taken as a whole, it 
should be remembered by critically dis- 
posed readers that the views presented in 
this book are only in a very slight degree 
the discoveries of a young and improved 
scholar. They are gathered from the 
work of able writers, and fairly represent 
the present ruling tendencies of critical 
scholarship. They are skillfully stated, 
and, on the whole, judiciously chosen. 

The ungracious tone of the writer’s 
references to some well-known and able 
scholars of a more or less conservative 
temper is not to be commended nor ex- 
cused. It is especially unfortunate be- 
cause it will hinder the good work of 
stimulus and enlightenment which the 
book is fitted to perform. Intelligently 
and critically read, with a recognition of 
its provisional character and of the limi- 
tations involved in its plan, the book 
cannot fail to prove in a high degree in- 
structive and helpful. 

FRANK CHAMBERLAIN PORTER. 


The New Books 


* , In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 


A Century of Baptist Aghoremens. Edited 

Rage i's. Newman. pp. 460, Am. Bap. Pub. 
Thirty sales written by thirty representa- 
tive Baptists, recording the history and move- 
ments of Baptists throughout the world dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. The themes and 
writers are wisely chosen, and their compre- 
hensive work has been carefully edited, har- 
monized and condensed. Of special interest 
is Dr. N. E. Woods’s chapter on Movements 
of Baptist Theological Thought, applicable as 
well in its main features to several other de- 
nominations. A valuable handbook for the 
library of Christian church history. 

Baptism. By we > Williams. pp. 109. Eaton 

& fe aains. 25 ce 

A scholarly phen: 0 of the phrase, ‘‘ Bur- 
ied with Christ in baptism,” by a professor of 
Greek literature in Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. Aims to prove that the Greek word bap- 
tizo in the New Testament describes a rite, 
not a mode. Holds that the phrase signifies 
union with Christ. 

The Many Sided Paul. By George F. Greene. 

pp. 270. estminster Press. 75 cents. 
Ten studies of the great apostle which were 
probably used as sermons. He is presented 
in different attitudes, as preacher, pastor, 
missionary, friend, gentleman, theologian, 
etc. The Acts and Epistles are the main 
sources drawn upon, but the author has ac- 
quainted himself with modern literature on 
the subject, and has formed his own opinions. 
A good book for the minister, the Sunday 
school teacher, Bible class student and for the 
reader who enjoys biographical studies of 
noble character. 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 


Content in a Garden. By Candace Wheeler. 
pp. 209. Houghton, Saimin’e Go. $1.25. 


One of the signs of health in the race is the 
increasing number and beautiful spirit of 
books that deal at first hand with nature. 
Even in winter the green of the garden will 
come back with the delicate beauty of the 
illustrations of this book. It is every way 
charming to the eye and restfully suggestive 
to the mind, with its record of personal expe- 
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riences and appreciations in making a bit of 
mountain earth intelligently beautiful. 
= ide. By Augus' ° 

bro Bee Meroe $240 net. wie 
The strange forms of life which are found 
on the seabeach are wonderful mysteries to 
most of us. But here is a volume which helps 
us to understand and identify them—sea- 
weeds, shells, crabs, jelly-fish and all the 
rest. We have never seen so satisfactory a 
work of this kind. It is scientific without be- 
ing technical, and popular without being su- 
perficial and indefinite. The excellent illus- 
trations number 600, and besides the chapters 
of classification there are hints on collecting 
and preserving specimens which the amateur 
will welcome. Altogether it is a thoroughly 
practical as well as an exceedingly fascinating 
book, and will enrich a seashore sojourn. 

The Crow’s-Nest. By Mrs. Everard Cotes. 

pp. 248. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 
An Englishwoman living in India is compelled 
for the sake of health to spend several months 
out of doors. She lives, for the most part, 
alone in her garden, which “‘is a mere patch 
ona mountain top of the Himalayas,” and, al- 
though rebellious at first, she finds the “‘ Crow’s 
Nest” full of delights and opportunities for 
philosophizing, which serve to make a charm- 
ing little book. It reminds one of Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden, though the person- 
ality of the author is so strong as to save it 
from the charge of imitation. . 

The Abandoned Farmer. By Sidney H. Pres- 
ton. pp. 288. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
telates the adventures of a literary man who, 
although wholly ignorant of country life, 
moved, with his wife and child, from a city 
home to a farm. Instead of buying the farm 
and spending money in the reckless fashion 
usual among amateur farmers, he followed 
his wife’s advice and tried the novel method 
of seeing how much money he could do with- 
out spending, allowing himself no agricultural 
implements except a spade, rake and hoe. A 
delightfully humorous and readable tale, in 
which virtue is rewarded by a present of the 

farm from the wife’s uncle. . 


HISTORY 


China, Her History, Diplomac 
pp. 332, 


merce. By E. H. Parker. 

ton & Co. $3.00, 
Based on personal acquaintance with Chinese 
life and original research in Chinese records, 
the author having passed a quarter of a cen- 
tury at different ports and traveled widely in 
China. The history of trade and foreign re- 
lations receive special attention. The book is 
well indexed and has good maps, and will be 
of great service to students of China as it was 
and is to be. 

Liberty Documents. Selected and edited by 

Mabel Hill. Introduction by Prof. A. B. Hart. 

pp. 447. Longmans, Green & Co. 


An admirable compendium of the great po- 
litical and historical documents of the English- 
speaking peoples from Henry I. down, in 
which there are not only the texts of the docu- 
ments, but also contemporary exposition and 
critical comment by later historians and com- 
mentators. Thus—to illustrate—the reader 
finds not only the Magna Charter text, but 
also Roger of Wendover’s description of its 
enactment, and then come the opinions of 
Coke, Burke, Hallam, Palgrave, Mackintosh, 
Stubbs, J. R. Green, Bagehot and all the lead- 
ing English historians. Obviously, the book 
has multum in parvo, and will be of great 
service, 

Day Break in Livingstonia. By J. W. Jack. 

pp. 871. Fleming H. Kevell Co. $1 25. 
The story of the Livingstonia mission on 
Lake Nyassa. A clear and comprehensive 
survey of the wonderful ordering of events 
which began with Livingstone’s explorations 
and has reached to the present stage of wide 
influence, the suppression of the slave trade 
under British rule and the large growth of 
the missions in the region of the lakes. A 
good map, index and illustrations. Should be 
in all missionary libraries. 


and Com- 
E. P. Dut- 


FICTION 
Ani 4 ‘ r. . pp. , Eo. 
my Ag 9 yal Belden. pp. 258. L.C 
This tale‘of the early Dutch settlements in 
the State of New York has quite a charm 
about it. The Indians, as is natural, play a 
prominent part. They are neither as sensa- 
tional as the Indians of Miss Johnston, nor 
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are they as tame and argumentative as the In- 
dians of the late Mr. Cooper. And there is a 
delightful hero, and a still more delightful 
heroine. Mechanically, the volume is a beau- 
tiful specimen of book-making. 

A Dream of Empire. By W.H. Venable. pp. 

344, Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
The “Empire” in question is the projected 
settlement on the Wachita which never came 
to anything, and the “Dreamer” is that un- 
edifying personage, Col. Aaron Burr. It is 
rather a dull story. Short lengths of history, 
even when flavored with tame love affairs, are 
not inevitably interesting. 

Jack Raymond, By E. L. 

J.B. Lippineott Co. $1.50. 
If E. L. Voynich ever desires to know what 
nightmare is like, we should say she needed 
only to go to bed with the plot of one of her 
own stories in her head. Jack Raymond isa 
story of unrelieved misery. From infancy to 
middle age he meets with little beside cruelty, 
injustice, treachery, slander. No wonder he 
hates his life; the wonder is that he is able 
to love and forgive. 

Pa Dodd Mest 
Henry V. is the king, andthe story centers 
about him and the English court when Henry 
was Prince of Wales. Court intrigues and 
gossip, together with one or two love affairs, 
furnish mild excitement, but the author’s 
chief interest is in clearing the character of 
her hero, whom she makes well-nigh perfect, 
in spite of historical tales of his youthful 
wildness. She claims good authority for her 
championship of him, and the average reader 
is quite content to believe him as manly and 
disinterested as he is here presented. 


Voynich. pp. 300. 


By Josephine C. Sawyer. 
& bo. $1.50. 
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EDUCATION 

The Néw Basis of Geography. By Jacques 

W. Redway. pp. 225. MacmillanCo. 50cents. 
The study of geography is at length becoming 
humanized with us, although Mr. Redway 
says that for two generations in Germany it 
has been taught as the influence of natural 
environment upon human history. This at- 
tractive little volume is one of the new Teach- 
ers’ Professional Library, edited by Nicholas 
Murray Butler. It contains practical sugges- 
tions for the teacher, maps out an eight years’ 
course of study, and closes witha bibliography. ~ 

School Hygiene. 5 | Edward R. Shaw. pp. 

260. Macmillan Co. 50 cents. 
Another volume in the same series. It shows 
the great importance of securing the building 
of the school from political jobbery, as half 
the volume is devoted to the hygienic aspects 
of school architecture. Handwriting, in its 
influence upon the posture and the eyes, is 
also fully discussed. This author finds the 
Swedish system of gymnastics too little rec- 
reative for the schoolroom. 

A History of the United States. By Allen 

C. Thomas. pp. 574. D.C. Heath & Co. $1.00. 
A new edition, thoroughly revised and brought 
up to date, ending with a chapter on the War 
with Spain and Territorial Expansion. Many 
new maps and illustrations have also been 
added. 

Gil Blas de Santillana. Edited by J. Geddes, 

Jr., and F. M. Josselyn, Jr. pp. 244. D. C, 

Heath & Co. $1.00. 
Americans have now a new incentive for 
learning Spanish, and the beginner will wel- 
come this condensed story of Gil Blas in the 
famous Castilian version of Father Isla. It 
is well supplied with notes and vocabulary. 
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From The Philadelphia North American 


The Two 


Who are the proprietors? William Penn; 
and Matthew S. Quay, United States sena- 
tor and political boss and giver away of public 
franchises. 

What explanation is there for the state of 
affairs in Pennsylvania which makes Mr. 
Quay and his lieutenants superior to law and 
public opinion? Chiefly the absence of an 
honest, convinced party of opposition, ably 
led. 


Are there other influences? Yes, the ma- 


Proprietors 


lign influence of the doctrine of Protection 
carried to the point of fetish worship; the 
heterogeneity of the population, racially and 
religiously considered ; and the dominance of 
a type of religion which has emphasized the- 
ology rather than ethics. 

Are there any signs of a new day, of a re- 
turn of self-government? A few, notably the 
mass meeting in Philadelphia last week, to 
which Postmaster-General Smith lent his offi- 
cial support 
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From the Lakes to the Pacific 


Consulting State Editors: Ohio, Sec. J. G. Fraser, D.D.; Michigan, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D.; Wisconsin, Rev. J. H. 
Chandler; Minnesota, Rev. R. P. Herrick; Missouri, Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, D.D.; Colorado, Utah and Wyoming, 
Rev. D. N. Beach, D.D.; Washington, Rev. E. L. Smith; California, Prof. C. S. Nash, D.D. 


A Hawkeye Letter 


STATISTICAL 


The tables issued by Registrar J. B. Chase 
do not tell a tale of great progress. The num- 
ber of churches, 318, is one greater than last 
year—six having been added and five dropped 
—but is less by five than in 1896. Their church 
membership is 36,250, showing a net gain of 
221, a slight improvement on the two previ- 
ous reports. The membership of Sunday 
schools and Endeavor Societies has steadily 
decreased since 1897, the loss for that period 
being about 3,000 in the Sunday schools and 
2,000 in the Endeavor Societies. On the other 
hand, material prosperity abounds, home ex- 
penses being $56,000 greater than last year 
and benevolences showing an increase of 
$22,300. 

About two-fifths of the churches underwent 
a change of pastoral relationship during the 
year. This would indicate that the duration 
of the average Congregational pastorate in 
Iowa is not greatly in excess of two years. 

The largest gain in membership was made 
by Plymouth Church, Des Moines, which re- 
ceived ninety-nine members, making a net 
gain of fifty-nine. Plymouth, with its mem- 
bership of 705, is second in size among our 
churches, Grinnell reporting 940. 

The largest rate of increase was shown by 
the little church at Colesburg, where the one 
remaining member of a dormant congregation 
added to himself forty-two others, all on con- 
fession. The church at Woden added nine- 
teen to its eleven members, while the McIn- 
tyre church grew from thirty-five to sixty- 


eight. 
ASSOCIATIONAL 


The programs of most local associations this 
season cover about the usual range of topics, 
but several attempts at greater systemiza- 
tion were made, notably by the Webster City 
Association, which carried out a most success- 
ful program under the general title, Man— 
Influences which Drag Him Down, Influences 
which Lift Him Up. The Grinnell Associa- 
tion program had a twentieth century flavor, 
the dominant thought being the adjustment 
of church activity to modern conditions. 

Davenport Association has dropped its 
spring session, hoping to increase the inter- 
est of its fall meeting and that its members 
may be freer to attend the state association. 


CHURCHES AND PASTORS 


The important Keokuk church has enriched 
itself and the state by securing as its pastor 
Rev. G. E. Paddock of Vermillion, S.D. He 
comes to Iowa heartily indorsed by his Da- 
kota associates. 

Another new man in the state is Rev. S. H. 
Sececombe of Illinois, who comes to Bethlehem 
Church, Davenport. It is something of a co- 
incidence that two sons of “Father” Sec- 
combe now occupy the fields which a year 
ago were filled by two sons of Dr. Douglass. 

Rev. J. D. Mason has been called to Forest 
City for the third time, having served thirteen 
years in two previous pastorates there. Rev. 
O. H. L. Mason of Reinbeck, who served as 
chaplain among the volunteers of the Span- 
ish war, has just received appointment as 
chaplain in the regular army. 

Among recent accessions to the churches, in 
most cases the result of special services, Dun- 
lap reports 46, Cherokee 23, Dubuque 30 and 
Toledo 19. 


HOME MISSIONARY 


The State Home Missionary Society began 
the last month of its year with about $6,000 to 
raise. Final reports are not yet received, but 


the indications are that this amount will be 
raised, and the officers are hoping for some 
surplus to be turned over to the national 
work. Rev. C. H. Seccombe of Ames was re- 
cently elected a member of the state execu- 
tive committee. 

For the credit of Iowa the following state- 
ment is made to correct a wrong impression 
arising from the recent circular of the na- 
tional Home Missionary Society, in which the 
contribution of Iowa to the work of the na- 
tional society since 1892 is stated to be $25. 
This is the amount turned over by the treas- 
urer of the state society to the national soci- 
ety. Thecontributions from the Iowa churches 
to the national home missionary work during 
that period have been over $27,000. D. 


The Two Kansas Citys 


Ability to bring things to pass has earned a 
choice reputation for the Men’s Club of First 
Church, Kansas City, Mo. In the season just 
closed the discussions have been practical in 
tone and consequence. Among the problems 
faced was that of gambling, vividly illuminated 
by local facts and figures. Several sessions 
were devoted to the consideration of The Neg. 
lected Poor. A special study of The Neglected 
Boy prompted the club to guarantee for three 
months the salary of a parole officer to work 
for the protection and moral betterment of 
boys who are under the supervision of the 
criminal courts. This as an object lesson may 
induce the city authorities to provide for the 
permanent service of an officer in the interest 
of youthful offenders. 

It is owing largely to encouragement given 
by the club that Rev. C. E. Cushman has been 
enabled to carry out an important colonizing 
enterprise in connection with Bethel Church. 
Mr. Cushman’s parish is in the packing-house 
district in the bottom lands, where conditions 
are not morally wholesome. A large tract of 
ground, four miles from the city, in Kansas, 
has been purchased, and here fifteen families 
belonging to Bethel Church will in future 
make their homes. The payment of a small 
rental will eventually purchase a house and 
lot. This arrangement, a boon to those con- 
cerned, is a pleasant illustration of the sensi- 
ble philanthropy that steers clear of charity. 

Kansas City, Kan., had its first visit from 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon recently, when he ad- 
dressed 800 people. He spoke on Law En- 
forcement. and read from his temperance 
story, Who Killed Joe’s Baby? After attend- 
ing the Endeavor convention at Cincinnati, 
Mr. Sheldon will spend a few weeks in Evans- 
ton, [1l., and will preach for three Sundays at 
South Church, Chicago. 

The Y. M. C. A. of Kansas City, Mo., is 
being increasingly felt in the community as 
a spiritual force. Within two years it has 
added to its membership over a thousand 
young men. Mr. C.S. Bishop, the secretary, 
was formerly in charge of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Fitchburg, Mass., where he was also secretary 
of the Congregational Club. 

An evangelistic summer campaign has been 
outlined for the two Kansas Citys under the 
leadership of Dr. Bushnell. JoHn CoTTon. 


Washington 
WHITMAN COLLEGE 


Great effort has been put forth to encourage 
debate, contests with other states helping to 
arouse interest. In oratory Whitman has 
come off victorious at interstate contests in- 
cluding Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 


A little more than $11,000 have been given to 
the college this year for endowment or build- 
ing purposes. It will be diffieult for Whit- 
man to compete successfully with the state 
institutions, which are liberally supported 
from the state and Federal treasury and 
charge no tuition. Her need of larger endow- 
ment will inerease with her growth. Dr. 
D. K. Pearsons offers $50,000 for endowment 
when $25,000 shall have been given for a girls’ 
dormitory, and both these gifts will be wisely 
bestowed. Christian education pays in the 
West. “Are the graduates this year all 
Christians ?’”’ was asked of a last year’s gradu- 
ate. “Yes. Some of them were a little off at 
the beginning but the course in philosophy 
set them all right.” 

A new and well-equipped library would be 
asplendid gift. Likewise scientific apparatus 
for the chemistry, engineering and biological 
departments. President Penrose goes Easi 
for his vacation, after seven years of hard 
work putting this college on its feet. 


SELF-SUPPORTING CHURCHES 


During the present year, owing to contin- 
ual agitation and the tactful appeals of Dr. 
Kingsbury and Superintendent Scudder, four 
churches have come to self-support. These 
are Taylor and Edgewater of Seattle, First of 
Whatcom and Second of Spokane. None are 
happier over these results than the four pas- 
tors, who begin to feel that there is some 
reality in the independence of our churches. 
Doubtless other churches will try to win a 
place on this roll of honor. 


JOINT ANNUAL MEETINGS 


The trip from Puget Sound to Boston is 
growing shorter all the time, but it is still 
tedious and expensive. There might be more 
who would make the trip if they knew that 
they could attend the anniversary meetings of 
all our great societies at the same time and 
place. To come in touch with all the work 
and all the leading men of the denomination 
would be worth sacrifice, and many would 
make it who will not cross the country to at- 
tend a single meeting of one society. What- 
ever is done about the unification of the socie- 
ties, there ought to be no question as to con- 
solidating the annual meetings. E. L. 8. 





Senator Kyle Dead 


James Henderson Kyle was born in Xenia, 
O., Feb. 24, 1854. He graduated from Oberlin 
College in 1878, having previous to entering 
that institution studied civil engineering at 
Illinois State University. After leaving Ober- 
lin he studied law for a year, then entered 
the Western Theological Seminary, Alle- 
gheny City, Pa., graduating in 1882. During 
the next eight years he was pastor of several 
churches in Utah and South Dakota, his last 
pastorate being at Aberdeen, where he re- 
sided till his death on Monday last. 

Asa home missionary and for a time finan- 
cial agent of Yankton College, Mr. Kyle was 
a typical Westerner, of large physique, with 
abounding vigor and enthusiasm, naturally 
taking leadership in public affairs. In 1890, 
during a time of high political excitement, he 
was elected state senator on an independent 
ticket, and the next year was chosen United 
States Senator for South Dakota. He was re- 
elected in 1897 and has filled this high office 
honorably and well. 





Spiritual altitude is spiritual unity.—Presi- 
dent Faunce. 
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Cohasset’s New Pastor 


In Charles W. Merriam of Springfield, 
Second Church, Cohasset, Mass., has found 
a worthy successor to Rev. E. V. Bigelow, 
recently and reluctantly given up to Eliot 
Chureh, Lowell. Already Mr. and Mrs. Mer- 
riam have won the good will of the people. 
Both come from well-known Springfield 
families and are thoroughly equipped for 
their work. The pastor is the grandson of 
the distinguished Congregationalist, Homer 
Merriam, and is a graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege and Yale Divinity School, taking high 
rank in each, and representing’ Yale Uni- 
versity for two years in the Harvard-Yale 
debate. Mrs. Merriam is a Smith graduate. 

The ordination and installation service, June 
25, was of unusual interest. The candidate’s 
logical, comprehensive statement, his ready, 
discriminating answers, his spirit, the origi- 
nal and judicial cast of his thought, won 
unanimous approval. 

Rev. S. H. Woodrow of Springfield preached 
a vigorous and practical sermon. Rev. A. 
F. Pierce gave the charge to the pastor. 
Rev. F. E. Butler warmly welcomed the new 
pastor to the burdens and joys of the ministry. 
Rey. E. V. Bigelow, in his address to the peo- 
ple, appreciatively counseled the church to 
continue to do for the new pastor what they 
had so lovingly done for himself. 

NORFORK. 


A Double Council at Bradford, 
Mass. 


A council which awakened much interest 
met recently to dismiss Dr. J. D. Kingsbury 
and install as his successor Dr. E. S. Stackpole. 

Dr. Kingsbury enjoyed a profitable ministry 
of thirty-five years in Bradford. Last Decem- 
ber, having accepted the appointment of in- 
spector of home missionary work, he resigned, 
expressing the wish that the same council 
which installed another pastor might dismiss 
him. The people regretfully accepted the resig- 
nation and voted that he who had served them 
so faithfully for so many years as “an able 
preacher, a faithful pastor and loving friend”’ 
should continue with them as pastor emeritus, 
which the council unanimously approved. 

The pastor elect, Dr. Stackpole, in the 
papers presented and the subsequent exam- 
ination, proved a keen thinker and forcible 
writer of advanced views. The session was 
protracted, but the candidate in his ready 
answers was tactful and frank. 

Dr. Stackpole is a member of Dr. McKen- 
zie’s church, Cambridge. He was brought up 
a Methodist and a little more than a year ago 
was pastor of the Methodist church in 
Augusta, Me. He is a graduate of Bowdoin 
College and Boston University Theological 
School. He began preaching in the back- 
woods of Maine on a salary of $300 and has 
filled with acceptance some important Meth- 
odist pulpits of that state. In 1888 he went 
to Florence, Italy, where for four years he 
directed a theological school in that city. He 
is an author of some note. 

The ladies presented Dr. Stackpole with a 
bouquet of fifty-one beautiful roses in honor 
of his birthday. At the installation services 
Dr. D., S. Clark preached inspiringly. Just 
before the charge was given to the people by 
Rev. C. M. Clark, a gracious and tender letter 
from Dr. Kingsbury was read. G. W. C. 


A Worthy Service 


Now that Rev. E. M. Cousins retires from 
the pastorate ‘of Second Church, Biddeford, 
Me., it is a fitting time to mark his twenty- 
one years of service to the Maine churches. 
As corresponding secretary of the Gen- 
eral Conference, statistician of the churches 
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In Various Fields 


and as pastor, Mr. Cousins is known as a 
strong and efficient worker. Not only in 
these lines has he been faithful and successful, 
but he has kept alive to the wider interests of 
the kingdom. 

Since his graduation from Bowdoin College 
and Bangor Seminary he has kept in close 
and sympathetic touch with both institutions 
and serves the former as one of its board of 
trustees. 

His pastorate at Cumberland Mills was one 
of recognized ability and success, as was that 
at Gray, where he roused the church to new 
life and effective service for the community. 
His work in Biddeford has been far above 
the average. The additions to the church 
during the past year were larger than for any 
year since 1874, and were exceeded by only 
two churches in the state. The benevolences 
were considerably larger than usual, yet the 
peculiarities of the situation seemed to make 
it expedient for the council to advise a dis- 
solution of the pastorate after a term of two 
and a half years. The council commended 
Mr. Cousins to the fullest confidence of the 
churches and deplored the fact that the aver- 
age length of the pastorate in these recent 
years has been no longer. The church that 
secures the services of Mr. Cousins is to be 
congratulated. Bi 3: Me 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


ATwoop, A. RAy, Andover Sem., to Gloucester, 
Mass., and also to New Boston. Accepts the 
latter, and is at work. 

BooTHBY, CLAYTON D., Thomaston, Me., to Madi- 
son. Accepts, and is at work. 

BRODIE, ANDREW M., Manistee, Mich., to Hinsdale. 

Brown, THOos. J., Lancaster, Wis., to Lake Mills. 
Declines. 

CORWIN, CARL H., Red Jacket, Mich., accepts call 
to Bellaire. 

DAVIES, JAS., to remain another year at Bowdle, 
8.D. Accepts. 

GARDNER, EDWARD V., Grand Island, Neb., to 
8S. Broadway Ch., Denver, Col. 

G1BsoN, JOHN, Washburn, Wis., to Iron River. 


Accepts. 

HAWLEY, HEnrRy K., Oberlin Sem., to Sloan, Io. 
Accepts. 

Howk tu, O. C., to Scotia, Cal. Accepts, and is at 
work. 


JACKSON, W. B., Ref. Ch., Hanford, Io., to Port- 
land and Owen Center. Accepts, and is at work. 

KENT, Wo. H., to continue at Sharon, Wis. Ac- 
cepts. 

LLoyD, GEO., La Salle, IIl., to Ch. of the Redeemer, 
St. Louis, Mo. Accepts, and is at work. 

MARSH, GEO. H., Rio and Wyocena, Wis., to Plym- 
outh Accepts. 

NELSON, HARRY L., to remain at Linwood, Kan. 

PRINGLE, HENRY N., Eastport, Me., to assistant 
secretaryship of the Maine Christian Civic League. 
Accepts, with headquarters at Eastport. 

Ross, GEo. G. (Meth.), recently of Bernardston, 
Mass., to Second Ch., Huntington. Accepts. 

SHULL, GILBERT L., LaFayette, Col., to Crawford, 
Neb. Accepts. 

STREETER, CLAYTON M., Oberlin Sem., to Royal- 
ton, Wis. Accepts. 

SLYFIELD, FRED’ A., Allison, Io., to Quasqueton 
and out-stations. Accepts. 

WELLES, T. CLAYTON, Winslow Ch., Taunton, 
Mass., accepts call to Highland Ch., Lowell. 


Ordinations and Installations . 


BRowN, GEO. E., 0. Oacoma, 8. D. Sermon, Rev. 
D. R. Tomlin; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. H. 
Thrall, C. M. Daley, L. E. Camfield, Wm. Elwood. 

CoucHMAN, T. B., o. Parsons, Kan., June 9. Ser- 
mon, Rev. L. P. Broad; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
G. T. Nichols, Fred Grey, I. A. Holbrook. 

FARMAN, M. WINSLOW, 0. Westfield, Vt., June 18, 
Sermon, Rev. R. L. Sheaff; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. A.S. Bole, J. H.Cone and A. F. McGregor. 

GREENAWAY, BRANDON, 0. Bowmanville, Can., 
June.13. Parts, Rev. Messrs, J. L. Alexander, 
Principal George, J. P. Gerrie, T. B. Hyde. 

HUMPHREYS, OLIVER M., o. Silver Creek, Io. 
Sermon, Rev. D. P. Breed; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. G. N. Funk, D. W. MacSkimming, R. L. 
McCord. 

MERRIAM, CHAS. W., Yale Sem., o. and i. Cohasset, 
Mass., June 25. Sermon, Rey. 8. H. Woodrow; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs, Arthur Truslow, Ed- 
ward Norton, A. F. Pierce, E. V. Bigelow, F. E. 
Butler and F, A. Poole. 


SWARTZ, HERMAN F.,, i. E. Cleveland, O0., June 27 
Sermon, Rev. C. K. Swartz; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. F. McMillen, W. H. Pound, J. G. 
Fraser, and Mr. H. C. Ford, president of the 
Cleveland City Missionary Society. 

Woop, SUMNER G., i. Blandford, Mass., June 26. 
Sermon, Dr. W. W. Adams; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. H. Hamlin, J. H. Lockwood, W. C. 
Gordon and A. C. Ferrin. - 


Resignations 

CHAMPLIN, OLIVER P., Dwight and Antelope, 
N. D., to take effect Sept. 1. 

DYER, FRANK, Chassell, Mich. 

KIRTLAND, CHAS. C., Sebastopol, Cal. 

OXLEY, CHAS G., Woden, Io. 

Pork, CHAS. H., Charlestown, Mass. 

Ricu, CHAS. 8., Stockbridge, Mass. 

ScHorpreE, Wm. G., Ashland, O, to take effect 
Sept. 1. He will return to Boston. 


Dismissions 


EsTABROOK, F. Philip, First Ch., Georgetown, 
Mass., June 27. 


Summer Supplies 
MARSH, BURTON E., is not supplying at E. Cor- 


inth, Vt. 
KIDDER, ALBERT A., Springfield, Mass., at Indian 


Orchard. 
Churches Organized 


BARLOW, N. D., 30 members. 


Personals 


BAYLEY, ALFRED, Fourth Ch., Oakland, Cal., 
spends two summer months in England. His 
pulpit will be supplied by Rev. John Simpson of 
Manchester, Eng. 

HAMILL, H. M., resigns position as field secretary 
of the International Sunday School Association, 
to take charge of the teacher training work of 
the M. E. Church, South, at Nashville, Tenn. 


Church Happenings 


CARSON City, MicH.—The house of worship is 
being rebuilt at a cost of $1,600 to $2,000. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss., First issues a new paper 
whose object is to make known to every person im 
the congregation the work of the various depart- 
ments. It is in care of the Knights of King Ar- 
thur and is fittingly yclept The Round Table. It 
starts off with two delightful articles by Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie and is sure to be both useful and popular. 
The Young People’s Society has secured Mr. 0. G. 
Frantz, a Harvard student, to succeed Mr. J. A- 
Richards as superintendent of its mission, known 
as the Riverside Alliance. The society has 
bought land on which a building is to be erected 
for the mission. 

Fonp pu Lac, W1s.—Handsomely carved screens 
have been placed in the audience-room. They 

‘extend to right and left from the organ, forming 
on the right a vestry and on the left a choir and 
cloak room. The latter is specially for the con- 
venience of a chorus of 30 voices, which assists 
the church quartet on Sunday evenings. The 
chorus has been carefully trained and has helped 
much to make the musical service inspiring and 
attractive. 

GRAND Rapips, Mica., First.—In the death of 
Noyes L. Avery, for 34 years deacon, the 
church loses a generous giver, a member of ex- 
emp!ary life. He left $3,000 for the Union Hos- 
pital here. 

LEXINGTON, MAS8S., Hancock.—A memorial wit- 
dow representing Christ and the woman of Samaria 
and placed in honor of the first pastor, Dr. Ed- 
ward G. Porter, was unveiled last Sunday with 
appropriate sermon and music. 

NEw GRAND CAIN, ILu.—Rev.C. F. Van Auken, 
state missionary, is holding tent meetings with 
this church, and incidentally looking after pastor- 
less churches in southern Illinois. The meetings 
are well attended and interest is growing. In 
summer this most satisfactory means of reaching 
the people is usually employed by the Ill. H. M. 8. 

PrRosPKCT, N. Y., First.—The women have adopted 
the rule of fining any member of their society who 
at a public meeting indulges in neighborhood 
gossip. 

SALEM, MASs., Tabernacle has a missionary pastor 
in India, Rev. David S. Herrick, son of a mission- 
ary in that country and a graduate of Union 
Seminary. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The spire was struck by 
lightning June 22. Considerable damage was 
done to the slate roofing. 

SOMERVILLE, MAss., Highland celebrated its sev- 
enth anniversary June 16, The total attendance 
of the three services amounted to 1,712 and the 
offering exceeded $700. This church was bern 
in atent. Rev. G. 8. Anderson is pastor. 

WAUKEGAN ILL., German.—Rev. G. B. Bauman, 
at the close of his third year of service, has re- 
ceived 18 members on confession. The church 
now owns its house of worship, having purchased 
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it with the aid of the Building Society. The plant 
is said to be worth $4,000. 

WENDELL, MaAss.—Attendance has increased re- 
cently 40 per cent over the average for this 
season. An interesting service for children’s 
day was entitled the Story of Christ. It was 
arranged in Scripture and classic poems, illus- 
trated by about 150 Perry pictures, which have 
been given the children for faithful attendance, 
and which were arranged tastefully among the 
decorations. Rey. E. P. Seymour is pastor. 


Maine 


ANDOVER.—The people have been much strength- 
ened spiritually through a series of addresses by 
Rey. D. L. Yale of Bath on these subjects: Dis- 
tinetness of Christian Character, Christian Salva- 
tion, Way to Obtain It, Justice and Christ, Who 
Is on the Lord’s Side, Joy of the Christian Life. 

AUBURN, /igh Street, entertained the Western 
Maine Branch, W. B. M., in May. It sends Miss 
Flora E. Hartt to India and the Young Ladies’ 
Societies are asked to support her. This branch 
comprises 44 auxiliaries, which were well repre- 
sented. Repairs amounting to $1,000 are being 
made on the parsonage for the comfort of the 
new pastor, Rev. J. R. Danforth. 

BooTHBAY.—The old mother church, after being 
closed for some 25 years, has been reopened 
for summer services, to be conducted by Rev. 
Donald MeCormick of Boothbay Harbor. 

ELLSWORTH.—The pastor, Rev. J. M. Adams, 
recently preached a sermon strongly advocating 
the amalgamation of the five Protestant churches 
in town, 

FREEPORT.—The house of worship, which was 
damaged by fire through the falling of the 
chandelier some months ago, has been put in 
fine order, with fresh decorations and new pews. 
At the rededication in May Dr. Smith Baker 
preached the sermon. The pastor is Rev. A. C. 
Furbush. 

LEWISTON, Pine Street is again occupying its 
auditorium, remodeled since the disastrous fire of 
last January. Much regret is felt at the resig- 
nation of the faithful and beloved pastor, Rev. 
G. M. Howe, who has ministered to this people 
seventeen years. 

LITCHFIELD.—During the vacation of Rev. E. A. 
Harlow some ladies entered the parsonage and 
refitted the interior with fresh paper and paint. 

MADISON.—Rev. C. D. Boothby of Thomaston has 
been kindly received. Before entering the ministry 
he taught the High School here, and his old 
pupils have rallied around him in the church 
work. A parsonage is being built to cost about 
$3,500. 

SEAL HARBOR, organized June 6, has received 
from Central Church, Bangor, a communion 
service and from a friend $250 toward a building. 

SKOWHEGAN.—The annual meeting of the Eastern 
Maine Branch of the W. B. M. was held here. 
The program included an address by Miss Flora 
Fensham on her work in the American College 
for Girls at Constantinople. 

WEsT NORTHFIELD.—The meeting house for the 
past few months has been undergoing extensive 
repairs at an expense of $1,000. The 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the church and 
rededication will occur within a few weeks. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, July 7-13. ae Currents in the 
arngregrl Life. 1 im. 12: 1-10, 13-15; 
Rom. 7: 15-25; Gal. : 11-14, 

Should we gt better off without them? How to 
encountered. 
[For prayer meeting editorial see page 11.] 

Missionary Topic, Rebuilding in Asia Minor. 
Rev. 2: 1-29. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


my J ASSOCIATION, Cooley’s Hotel, Springfield, 
Mass., y 9. 








mimrentianeenas: ae ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, | 


Cincinnati. July 6- 


GENERAL COUNCIL OF FORWARD MOVEMENT ON BI- 
BLE STUDY oe FOREIGN MISSIONS, Silver Bay, 
Lake George, N. Y., July 6-15. 


AMBRIOAN ostete OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, Hartford, 


Oct. 22 
NATIONAL COUNCIL, Portland, Me., Oct. 12-18. 


1ae ereetat ASSOCIATION, Oak Park, Ill.. 








A Strengthening Tonic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Especially recommended for the relief of nervous- 
ness and exhaustion so common with the grip pa- 
tient. Nourishes and strengthens the entire system 
by supplying the needed tonic and nerve food. In- 
duces restful sleep. 





Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








BLANCHARD—WEST—In wowtenvitie, Mass., June 19, 
by Rev. O. 8S. Davis, assisted by Rev. Dr. H J. Patrick, 
Rev. Ferdinand Quincy Blanchard ‘or West Newton, 
Mass., and Ethel Hebard West of Newtonville. 

GOODHEART—HULL—In East Fairfield, Vt., June 12, 
by Rev. Daniel McIntyre, Rev. Simon F. Goodheart 
and Josephine R. Hull. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cenis, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 











CHILDS—In Abington, Mass., June 22, Eunice H.. 
widuw of Rev. Alexander ©. Childs, aaa rr) yrs., 4 
mos., 10 dys. 


HARLOW-—In S. Boston, Mass., June 29, Deacon Ezra 
Harlow, aged 74 yrs. 


NICHOLS—In Norwic » Vt., June 11, Frances Harriet 
Leach, wife of Rev. N. R. Nichols, aged 54yrs. * 


REV. HIRAM DAY 


Rev. Hiram Day died at his home in Glencoe, Iil., las 
Saturday. The cause of death pn s a gradual falling 
and weakness brought on by old a survived his 
wife, Mrs. Emily L. Day, who died fast March, less than 
three months. 

Mr. Day was born at Burlington, Otsego County, N. Y., 
in 1813. He wae through the Oneida Institute at 
Whitesborough, N and later was graduated from the 
Theological fnstitute” of Connecticut at East Windsor, 

t., now the Hartford Theological Seminary. 
He commenced to preach in 1842. In 1844 he married 
Emily Lincoln Foster of Petersham, Mass. Three of 
their four children they were called upon to bury in 
early years. 

Mr. Day’ 's first charge was +. ae Hartford, Ct.; 
then followed South Cornwall, Stafford Springs, 
Ct.; North Manchester, Ct.: tea "Northbridge Mass. 
While his son, Arthur, was attending high * school 
in Hartford, ct., Mr. Day lived without a charge in 
East Hartford. His next charge was at Windham, Ct., 
and from there he wenttoChatham, Mass. During three 
years he lived in Chicago without a charge. In 1880 he 
became pastor of the Glencoe Congregational church, 
retiring 
the ripe age of eighty-eight. 











three things you 
can wash. Just 
so you can do 
many other things that are 
tiresome, unhealthy, unpleasant 
and wasteful. If it’s necessary, 
well and good; but it isn’t with 
PEAR LINE washing. PEARL- 
INE’S way is best, easiest, 
quickest, most economical—no 
soap, no washboard, no rubbing, 


little work—best results. 635 
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What are Humors ? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids coursing 
the veins and affecting the tissues. They are 
commonly due to defective digestion but are 
sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves ? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, salt 
rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, and in 
weakness, languor and general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
which also builds up the system that has 


suffered from them. 
It is the best medicine for all humors. 








Established 1359. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
— Undertakers = 
= and Embalmers = 
2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. . . .« 
. «+ Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


























Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 
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LOOKING ON THE BRIGHT SIDE 


BY REV. JOHN M. GREENE, D. D. 


Pastor Emeritus of the Eliot Congregational Church, 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


Pp. 77. 35 cents 

















One of the chief characteristics of Dr. Greene’s long 
and successful ministry has been its cheerfulness. In 
this little volume, which is not at all autobiographical in 
form, the secret of that cheerfulness is discovered. One 
cannot, indeed, reason himself into cheer when the world 
seems going wrong, but meditation upon those things 
which make for brightness causes the world to go more 
smoothly than it otherwise would. The five sermons 
contained in this book all indicate such topics for medi 
tation, and they have a practical and spiritual value 
which is very great. 


| soston The Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 








OLD HICKORY 





TAX CY 
LZ) KS 





Some one once said that a college education 
would have spoiled Horace Greeley, for it would 
have ironed all the individuality out of him. 

It is just so with furniture. The primping too 
often takes away all character. In this respect 
no furniture in the world preserves its individual- 
ity and honesty as does the sturdy Old Hickory 
furniture of a generation ago. 

It is delightfully rustic in appearance, and it is 
tough as telegraph wire. Nothing but hickory 
enters into its construction. It is ideal furniture 


for a hall, library or piazza. To sit ina hand-made Hickory chair in summer is the 


acme of comfort. 


We carry the only complete line of the historical ‘‘Old Hickory” shapes of a 


generation ago. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 


FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
65 OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


& Sons Co., 









BOSTON. 
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Items of Interest 


Germany’s Colonial Council voted last 


week to begin devising measures for the : : Mo 
gradual abolition of slavery in German ¢ luce rices on lll S and irts 
Fast Africa. 

Three thousand Seminole Indians, resi- 
dent in Oklahoma, having had their lands 
allotted to them under the present law, 
will give up allegiance to their tribe this 
week, take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States and gain full rights of 
citizenship. 

The committee of the House of Lords, 
to which was referred the matter of 
modifying the accession oath of the 
monarchs of Great Britain, has reported 
that the oath can be and should be modi- 
fied by the removal of certain of its pas- 
sages attacking Roman Catholicism. 

Secretary of State Hay is to remain 
in the Cabinet and see carried out the 
policies of state which he has initiated. 
This decision will please most Ameri- 
cans and all the foreign diplomats in 
Washington, who agree in admiration 
for the courtesy and intelligence of Mr. 
Hay. : 

The Federal Parliament of Australia 
expelled a member last week who had 
been guilty, as publisher of a paper, 
of reprinting the outrageous attack on 
Edward VII. published in Ireland a 
few weeks ago, which edition of the 
Irish journal the British ministry con- 
fiscated. 

Signs appear of an international com- 
bination intended to corner the supply 


We have no agents or branch stores. All orders should be sent direct to. us. 
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of the world’s salt. Intern « y age? Ape hve of yards of beantiful, fashionable materials have been manufactured especially for 
anizations logically f m ational = this Reduced Price Sale. Manufactured at “inside prices” by a cloth mill whose busy time 
_— ane eee: Pa was over—therefore Suits and Skirts, made-to-order of bran-new materials, at one-third less 
Salt is one of man’s indispensable arti- than regular prices. Made with taste, care and good workmanship, according to the style and 
cles of food, and extortion applied to material you select from our Catalogue and Samples. Nearly all of our styles and materials share 
purchasers of a commodity so needed in this reduction. The Catalogue and samples tell of many offerings like these: 
would arouse revolt as widespread as Latest Designs in Rainy-Day, Golf and Traveling 
the monopoly’s range of power. SU | TS S K | TS 
Lord Wolseley, former commander-in- in the newest, models, made of all. SKI RTS R 
¢ tgs * : woo > rough- just tl > on: Jus P gf e 
sie of the British army, ina debate in |] | Silrrmerriceyae. Retired | | Tatnd nice BSPRTuce scuanore, made of pal back or Dia 
, a z materials; ormer price . e- 
the American army was the finest of its $6.67. $3.34. error $4 nm 
size in the world: and th j $12 Suits reduced to $8. $6 Skirts reduced to $4. ave 
gave for it ont the Pe georges he $15 Suits reduced to $10. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
gh rate of re- $20 Suits reduced to $13.34. $10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. $9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
muneration offered those who enlist. He $25 Suits reduced to $16.67. $12 Skirts reduced to $8. $11 Skirts reduced to $7.34. 
might have added, the generous pensions ’ 
which follow wounds and impairment of Reduced Prices on Traveling There are no reductions on Wash 
health. . Suits, Rainy-Day Suits, Taffeta Suits or Skirts, but our prices are 
The platform adopted by the Ohio Re- Jackets, Golf Suits and Skirts, extremely reasonable. Wash Suits, 
publican convention last week is deemed ote. $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
ena - in that it declares so strongly naif bp eo penta out 2 few Semple — a ee Sait ewe made up ae oe in our ——— ) at re 
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the President favors. Senator Foraker’s Write today for Catalogue, Bargain List and reduced Price Samples—you will get them, /ree, by return mail—but act 


promptly, for these materials are being sold very rapidly, and many of them cannot be duplicated. 


speech, with its insi Jon- 
Peotion tn queence on Con- | THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


gressional action in defense of the politi- 

cal rights of the Negroes, also was signifi- 

cant, for it is a note not struck often of 

late by leaders in the Republican party. 
The discreditable incidents of Hawai- 

ian history during the past year, as the : Mie HOUGH THE... 

result of undue extension of suffrage 

to the natives by Congress when en- s 

acting the territorial law, has led to 

the suggestion by way of relief that us inh § an Ofyn af) 

Hawaii be made a district of the State c 

of California, This would by no means 

bet at the root of the trouble. The HARTFORD CONN 

obvious course is for Congress to enact ; sf 

legislation respecting suffrage rights 








suggested by the Cullom Commission, is probably the youngest organ manufacturing concern in 
which visited the islands and reported to line : 
Congress, the country, it is a fact that all the older builders are 





now developing or have only recently developed wind- 
chests and actions which they claim are sufficient for 


About Men 


The new bishop of London, like Dr. 

Parkhurst of New York, is an enthusias- modern needs; whereas the AUSTIN COMPANY now . 
1¢ Alpine mountain climber. P P P : 

ite Dake of Neweastle, next to Lord uses the identical system invented by Mr. Austin and 

alifax the most influential layman of which has stood a practical and successful test of seven , 


the High Chureh party of the Church 


: England, is out in favor of Disestab- years. The AUSTIN ORGAN is, therefore, the 
OLDEST MODERN ORGAN on the market. * * # 


Rev. John Watson, D. D., in his fare- 
Well speech as moderator of the Synod 

















Continued on page 50. 
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Continued from page 49. 


of the Presbyterian Church of England, 
said that he was haunted with the idea 
that if speculation is carried much far- 
ther in the Protestant Church of today 
the church which will be the gainer will 
be the Roman Catholic Church. 


President Hartranft of Hartford Semi- 
nary, commenting on the volume which 
brings together the estimates of Jona- 
than Edwards delivered at Northampton 
last fall, suggests, as we did at the time, 
“‘that the noblest memorial of Jonathan 
Edwards would be a thorough edition of 
his works by a competent editor.” 


The Business Outlook 


The developments of the past week 
were favorable. The very hot weather 
has increased the distribution of sea- 
sonable goods, and rightly stimulated 
the reorders from wholesalers. The only 
disquieting feature has been the failure 
of the Seventh National Bank of New 
York, with its attendant failure of the 
brokerage house of Marquand & Co. 
The fact that the surplus reserve of the 
banks of New York is very low, and 
these financial troubles in New York 
operated to bring about a temporary 
stringency in money, but after the first 
of the month rates are expected to be- 
come easy again. Nevertheless, it is 
believed that the banks must utilize 
the month of July to place themselves 
in a strong position to meet the enormous 
demands which will be made upon their 
resources to move the crops. Conse- 
quently, money can scarcely become a 
drug at any time during the next thirty 
days. 

Further improvement is to be noted 
in the cotton goods situation, although the 
volume of business is limited. Woolen 
goods are likewise somewhat firmer and 
altogether the tone is a better one. Boot 
and shoe shipments continue well up 
to the maximum and the export demand 
for leather is good. The bank clearings 
of the country, on a large scale, and 
railroad earnings quite uniformly show 
increases, in spite of the fact that they 
are now being compared with the 
large totals of 1900. In iron and steel 
new business is not going forward as 
many expected, but the industry as a 
whole is in a flourishing condition. 
Judging from the general activity of the 
building trade, a great deal of construc- 
tion work is going on throughout the 
country. 

Regarding the speculative situation, 
very little news is to be added to what 
has been said in previous reports. The 
bank failure in New York caused some 
liquidation, but after it became clear 
that the disaster had begun and would 
end with the Seventh National, a better 
feeling obtained in Wall Street, which 
immediately found expression in the 
sharp rally in prices. Of course the 
cause of this rally no doubt was due to 
the covering of short contracts. Never- 
theless, at the end of last week, confi- 
dence on the part of the bull leaders 
seemed to be as strong as ever. In the 
Boston market, while the volume of 
transaction has been limited, the under- 
tone has been very strong. The most 
active stocks, and those which have ad- 
vanced most, have been South Range cop- 
pers, which are going to be consolidated 
into one company, namely, the South 
Range, Baltic & Trimountain. It is ex- 
pected that the details of this consoli- 
dation will be announced now very 
shortly. 





The Future of an Ancient 
Church 


For some years various conditions have 
combined to make the continuance of the 
First Church, Charlestown, a problem. It 
has arare but small and diminishing company 
of members anxious to perpetuate its noble 
history of almost 270 years, while its situation 
is such as to give little promise of adequate 
growth in response to the most diligent efforts. 
A special meeting was called for last Friday 
evening to consider a communication from 
the pastor, in which he earnestly recommended 
that the church should invite the Winthrop 
Church with its officers and members to unite 
with it, using the Winthrop edifice as the 
place of united worship. Asa means to this 
end, and to leave the church absolutely free, 
the pastor, Rev. C. H. Pope, offered his resig- 
nation, to take effect the last of September. 
Mr. Pope has done faithful service here for 
five years, but feels that the change he would 
gladly see accomplished is necessary to the 
highest welfare of Congregationalism in 
Charlestown. 
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Clerks, Salesmen and Others 


on a moderate salary often ask: 
invest my savings to bring the greatest returns 
and to protect the future of those ‘dependent 
Write us and learn one of the 
best solutions of this problem, Address Dept. 59. 


“How can | 
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clear of taxes or other expenses, secured ‘by 
ced MORTGAGES on farms worth three 
es the amount of the loan, in the Blue Grass 
and Corn aoe Regions of Missouri and Iowa. Never lost 
a dollar for a client in 22 years of business. 
Write for information and list of loans. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 
6 Main Street, UNIONVILLE, MISSOURI. 


R d th 
HUGH MAG RAE |. ccmatve ore 
& CO. ferred Stocks of 


Cotton Mills in the 
BANKERS. South for safety and 
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Securities |terest returns. 
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The Trend of the 
Centuries 


By A. W. ARCHIBALD, D. D. Author of 
“The Bible Verified,” etc. Pp. 420. 
Net,, $1.00, postpaid. 


A book for the twentieth century. A pic- 
turesque and powerful presentation of the 
Unfolding in History of God’s Great Plan, 
illustrating most effectively Tennyson’s line, 
“Yet I doubt not through the ages one in- 
creasing purpose runs.” ‘No one can read 
it and be a pessimist.”— Brockton Enterprise. 


“Dr. Archibald’s plan is to seize upon the 
historically essential features of an event or 
@ personal career and point out their use by 
God in promoting human progress. He suc- 
ceeds admirably. His style is to be coveted 
for its clearness, directness, simplicity and 
finish.”— Davenport Republican. 
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The Pith of Commencement 
News 


Yale University conferred degrees on 576 
candidates last week. President Hadley an- 
nounced that the $2,000,000 bicentennial fund 
was now in sight. 


Rev. Richard B. Harlan, son of Justice 
Haclan of the United States Supreme Court, 
has been elected president of Lake Forest 


University, Illinois. 









The election of a permanent president for 
Williams College ha’ been deferred until 
fall. Prof. E. H. Griffin of Johns Hopkins 
University has declined to be a candidate. 
Prof. John H. Hewitt will be president pro 
tem. 

At Illinois many changes have been made 
in the board of trustees and a vigorous cam- 
paign will at once be started to raise the $150,- 
000 required to secure $50,000 promised by Dr. 
D. K. Pearsons. Rev. Mr. Barnes, the young 
president, is fully meeting the anticipations 
of his friends. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has dispatched a professor to London who 
will hold authorized examinations for Eng- 
lish youth, who in ever increasing numbers 
seek this institution for training in a technical 
education, unprovided for in England. There 
were fourteen applicants on the list on the 
first of the month. 


Harvard University conferred degrees on 
1,055 men last week. Portions of the hand- 
some new fence of iron and brick with mem- 
orial gates surrounding the campus were 
dedicated. The gift of $1,000,000 to the new 
plant of the Harvard Medical School in Long- 
wood by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan was an- 
nounced. President Eliot announced gifts of 
aregular sort amounting to $781,510. 


Yankton College this year graduated a class 
of eleven, the largest in its history. Rev. T. 
Newhall White, D. D., pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Sioux City, Io., 
gave the Commencement address. The re- 
port of the trustees showed that the year 
closed without debt and gave promise of ad- 
vance. A gymnasium will be built this sum- 
mer. G. Harrison Durand, M. A., Harvard, 
has been elected professor of English. 


Wellesley College alumnz have good rea- 
son to rejoice in its prosperity. More than 
$325,000 have been given to it during the past 
year. Best of all is the fact that it loyally 
maintains the traditions of its founders. 
“This place and this college,” said Presi- 
dent Hazard, in her Commencement address 
last Monday, “stand for the hallowing of edu- 
cation, for the sanctification of life.” One 
hundred and thirteen graduates went forth on 
Commencement Day. 

At Marietta the year just closed has been 
the first of President Perry’s administration. 
He has won his way to the hearts of the stu- 
dents and secured the confidence of the trus- 
tees. His baccalaureate Sunday, June 9, was 
on the Christian’s Aim in Life. The friends 
of the college claim that its endowment should 
soon be doubled and a building erected in 
which to house the library, which is one of 
the best west of the Alleghanies and especially 
tich in Americana. 


Smith College graduated a class of 225, the 
largest class ever sent out by the college. 
Dr. J. H Canfield of Columbia University 
delivered the Commencement address, and 
President Seelye announced the gift of $100,- 
000 to the college, half of which is to be used 
for a new building and the balance applied to 
the endowment fund. The gift is conditioned 
on the raising of an equal amount by other 
friends of the college, and some large sub- 
Scriptions have already been made. 

The University of Vermont graduated a 
¢lass of fifty-six. The baccalaureate was given 
by President Buckham and was unusually 
Searching and tender. Some changes in the 
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faculty are about to take place. Professor | 
Tupper of the department of English and rhet- 
orie will spend the coming year in Berlin and 
Munich, in research in Anglo-Saxon, Scandina- 
vian and comparative literature. His chair 
will be filled during his absence by George D. 
Brown, Ph.D. Dr. W. D. Briggs, instructor 
in English and German, has accepted a chair in 
Western Reserve University. In 1804 the uni- 
versity will celebrate the 100th anniversary 
of the graduation of its first class, and 
before that time it is hoped that several 
new buildings will be erected and an addi- 
tional fund of $500,000 be secured. 


Phillips Academy, Andover, closed its one 
hundred and twenty-third year last week. 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of Detroit, a “ Phil- 
lips boy” of 1875, was the baccalaureate 
preacher, urging most effectively the re-en- 
forcing power of young men in the life of 
our country. Times change as to Commence- 
ments. Seventy-five years ago (the last of 
Angust!) eighteen had parts—including such 
boys as Ray Palmer, Jonathan F. Sa | 
Gordon Winslow and Horatio B. Hackett. 
This year, out of eighty-two graduates, six | 
made addresses, with subjects ranging from | 
Bird Photography to the Devil in Literature. 
In awarding the ‘“‘ Joseph Cook Greek prizes,” 
Principal Bancroft paid a kindly tribute to 
Mr. Cook, the announcement of whose death 
had appeared in the morning papers. Presi- 
dent Thwing presided at the alumni dinner, | 
at which a fine portrait cf Professor Church- 
ill was presented to the school. Features | 
of progress are the new gymnasium, now 
rising from its foundations, the ‘“ Brothers’ 
Field ’’—a large athletic field, commemorat- | 
ing the love of two brothers for their school— 
and the Archeological Building, soon to be 
begun on the site of the first academy, from 
which the residence of the late Professor 
Churchill is to be removed. Alpheus H. 
Hardy, Esq., of Boston, resigns the treasury- | 
ship, after a long and faithful service, and | 
is succeeded by James C. Sawyer, son of ex | 
Governor Sawyer of New Hampshire, and | 
a resident of Andover. 
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ITS ALL IN THE RUBBER 


Pure rubber rolls make HORSESHOE 
BRAND WRINGERS last longer and 
wring more evenly and drier than any 
other brand. They save the clothes 
and buttons. Every roll and wringer 
bears our name and guarantee. 

The Patent Improved Guide Board 
does away with hand spreading. 

Mirth- -provoking novelty, “It’s All in the 
Rubber,”’ free on postal request. Address Dept 18 


The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers St., N. Y. 
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Outside Venetians 


Venetians and Rolling Steel Sh ters Men iont er 
for free pamphlet Jas, GODFREY WItLSON, 
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LA GRIPPE 


AND 


Lumbar 
Rheumatism 


Relieved in a few days and entirely cured ina 
few weeks If the real value of the Thermo- 
Ozone Generators were known, you would 


so writes 


soon be unable to supply the demand 
Read 


the Rev. A. L. Gerrish of Whitman, Mass. 


his letter. 
WHITMAN, Mass., May 20, 1901. 


Thermo-Ozone Company, 184 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dr. J. A. Beecher: 

Dear Sir—I have been using your Thermo-Ozone 


Generator for the last 11 mouths. For 8 months 
previous to t at time I had heen the victim of 
La Grippe and Lumbar Rheuwwatism, and had 
come to feel that my days of active service were 


about over. Weakness througheut my whole 
s\ stem was prevalent at all t ines. and all kinds of 
exercise seemed to aggravate the pains in my 
back. I commenced to receive : pplications of the 
Generator about the Ist ef Ju'y last year, and in 
a week’s time I experienced great relief from the 


trouble in my back. Continuing its use, I was a 
only entirely relieved from lumbago "but fe! 
return of my former vigor after a few no I 
have continued its use as I felt its need, and have 
come to regard it as the most valuable remedial 
agent I have ever used. It has brought me satis 
factory rest and a night of sweet sleep after many a 
day of hard labor and study. Other members of 
my family have used it for colds and other acute 
diseases, always with beneficial resu'ts. Ifthe real 
value of the Generator were known, you woaid 
soon be unable to supply the demand 
er yeurs 
REV ) AURA L. GERR.SH. 


The THERMO-0Z0 VE GENERATOR 
is USED by INDIVIDUALS and 
FAMILIES in the Homes for 
Every-Day Ills. 


Home treatment Outfit includes Gener- 


ator, Medicine Case with assortment of 
medicines, and a large book of 300 pp., by S. R. 
Beckwith, M. D., an eminent surgeon, physician 
and teacher, and the discoverer of this force. 


J. A. BEECHER, M. D., 
Consulting Physician. 


Free Consultation Monday and Thursday 
from 10tv 12 A. M. 


60-Page Circular sent free upon application 


THERMO-OZONE Co. 
(New England Offices) 184 Boylston St., Boston 
Take Elevator. 
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~ ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, ali steel 
Handsome, durabie.— 
= Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special induce- 
ments to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue free. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CO., 
+o) North St., 
Kokomo, Indiana, 
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$5. to $10. PER DAY. FREE 


Gold, Silver, Nickel and Metal Plating. 
At home or traveling, using and selling 
Prof. Gray’s Machines. Pilates 
Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles, 
all metal goods. NO EXPERIENCE. 
\Heavy plate. Modern methods. No toys 
We do plating, make outfits, a — 
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een 
etc., ready for work. The Royal, new dipping ‘yroenee, asic k 
and easy. Write today. Pamphlet, samples. FR 
P. GRAY & o., Plating Works, CINCINNATL” o. 


This little volume was made be- 

cause many readers of The Congre- 
gationalist insisted that the Closet 
and Altar Column should be put 
into a permanent form convenient 
for daily use. The book is appreci- 


ALTAR ated by the general book trade. 
But its immediate success is first of 


all due to the demand from our subscribers who 
have enjoyed every week the column from which 
the book takes its name and which has furnished 
the material for its pages. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston, 


$1.00 
postpaid Mass. 
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are used by the 
heavy users 


This is the supreme test of a typewriter. 

Good work on a brand new machine 

proves little or nothing. But it takes 

a first-class typewriter to keep doing 

geod work, year after year, under the 
eaviest kind of service. 

This is the secret of Remington 
supremacy. It accounts for the univer- 
sal preference shown for the Remington 
by experienced users. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
NEW YORK. 








BOSTON & ALBANY R.R. ) 
RAYMOND & 


N.Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co., Lessee. 


Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tickets to WH iTCOM B’S 
BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS Touks. 


eee ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


B. & A. BR. R. te Albany, N. ¥. C. & H. R. 
R. R. to Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 





(Returning same way.) 


3 Parties under special escort will leave Boston, 
ee July 1, 4, 8, 11, 15, 18, 22, 25 and 29, for the 


Pan-American Exposition : 
waver | © Pan-American 


Exposition. 


BOSTON 
S. FRAMINGHAM 
In connection with the July 8, 15 and 29 parties 
there will be trips to Alaska, the Yellowstone Park, 


WORCESTER 
CONDITIONS. Colorado, ete. 


PALMER 

SPRINGFIELD 

WARE 

WINCHENDON 

Tem ator 

Ciass A—On sale daily and good for passage, in “yee Qn . ‘a, 
either direetion, May Ast to. Oet. 28th fina limit On July 11, 18 and 25 there will be suppie 
Nov. 2d, and in Pullman Cars on payment o se : : 

p pa dition a char es So such ccommodations. mentary tours to various Eastern resorts, including 
ass mn sale daily, an or fifteen ays ‘ 
inelu ding ‘ ate of sal, - for continuous pas sage the Thousand Islands, the St. Lawrence and Saguenay 
only in each direction; and are non-transferable, , \ ‘ 
requiring. st gnature of purchaser, an a must be Rivers, Montreal, Quebec, Ausable Chasm, Lakes 
stampe agent at Buffalo or Niagara Falls ‘ . 
Hare so Ba I pe pond tor pation tes, mag Champlain and George, Saratoga, ete. 
in Pullman Cars on payment of additional charges i ss 
for such accommodations. Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 

-_= —— _— 7 vo pooe — eight (8) days 
including date of sale, and for continuous passage "B= S ; a i j . 
in each Rirection. and in day coach only as -*4 rg Send for illustrated Pan-American circular, 


contract of ticket. Not good in Pullman Sleepin ne yet . fois 
or Drawing Room Cars or on limited trains. Tick giving full particulars of our Exposition tours. 
ets are non-transferable, and require signature 
of purchaser, and must be stamped by agent at 
Buffalo or Niagara Falls before same will be good 


sont ae [ANSON, General Passenger Agent. RAYMOND Q WHITCOMB co. 
co ee aol Se 296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 


— bP & ALBANY R.R. 25 Union Square, New York. 1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


rc. & H.R. KR. RK. Co., Lessee. 
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